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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





A fall turn for business . . . slow- 


motion spending . . . farm problem 


key to future... 








REACTION on business of the new spend- 
ing-for-recovery program will be slow. 
The heaviest flow of dollars will wait on 
large-scale PWA and low-cost housing proj- 
ects. This means a delay of two to six 
months. 


Late fall is scheduled by authors of the 
spending program as the date for the push to 
begin. These planners look for the turn to 
develop from a lower business level. 


Biggest effect of new spending and lending 
is to be in the boost to rising business once 
the turn comes. Just ahead is a period of 
struggle to halt the sti/] powerful deflation. 


All planning is staked on the chance that 
home construction will catch hold on the up- 
turn to give a real run of prosperity. 


TESTING PERIOD THIS SUMMER 
A six months testing period will follow 
Congress adjournment. 


New wage and hour controls, now assured, 
will operate in slow motion. Hearings to 
establish a basis for control are to take time; 
orders that follow will involve delayed ac- 
tion. Congress should be back again before 
many employers are affected. 


More important tests will come in spend- 
ing. Buying power will be used to try to 
break identical bidding practices in material 
industries. Local utilities will face scant 
new competition as rules for spending limit 
the chance of municipal construction. 


The new farm law offers the most im- 
portant test of all. Huge crops and depres- 
sion prices threaten a breakdown of controls. 
Ahead is a farm demand for even more sub- 
sidies, even tighter controls with a price- 
fixing goal: 


THE BILLS THAT WILL FAIL 
Many important bills will get caught in 
the usual Congress adjournment jam. 


A wage-cutting argument narrows near to 
the vanishing point any prospect for RFC 
loans to help hard-pressed railroads to meet 
coming finance problems. 


Lack of time for floor consideration makes 
highly unlikely any action on bills to in- 
crease the regulation of trust companies, 
over-the-counter security dealers and reor- 
ganization practices. 


A bare chance exists that labor pressure 
may push through amendments to Walsh- 
Healey act extending labor standard controls 
to all contractors supplying materials to the 
Government in excess of $2,000. Present limit 
is $10,000. This amendment, if adopted, 
would immediately affect a larger number of 
workers than the wage-hour control plan. 


PROBLEM OF THE LABOR LAWS 
President's study of British Industrial dis- 
putes act will concern not amendment to 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, but new prob- 
lem of producing labor responsibility after 
organization. 


Present labor laws protect workers in right 
to organize; future labor laws will tend to- 
ward regulation of labor, once it is organized. 
Growing complaints of irresponsibility on the 
part of local labor leaders lie back of the new 
study. 


A growing farm problem and coming elec- 
tions hold the key to the future. 


As commodity prices crumble, sentiment 
rises in Congress for new money tinkering. 
Important pressure for a commodity dollar 


already is developing. 


The same falling commodity prices increase 
pressure for larger Government spending and 
broader experiments in business control. 

White House planning for the next six 
months—with Congress gone—calls for: 

First, spending and lending at an ac- 
celerated rate. 


Second, use of anti-trust threats and spend- 
ing clubs to try to break industrial prices. 


Third, use of all available authority to 
bolster farm prices by price fixing loans and 
marketing controls and buying for relief. 


-Fourth, watchful waiting to see what the 

November-elections bring. 
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The March of tue News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


| seemed ROOSEVELT is going to 

have wide discretion in the spending and 
lending of more than $3,722,v00,000 of Gov- 
ernment funds to offset depression in the 
year beginning July 1. 

This was assured when the Senate rejected 
by a vote of 43 to 29 an attempt by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, to set aside 
a specific amount for flood control and rivers 
and harbors improvements. 


Then the Senators stipulated, by 47 to 21, 
that $50,000,000 should go for purchase of 
commodities to be distributed to the needy. 


After a White House conference, Secre- 
tary Wallace ordered a survey by the Federal 
Surplus Commodity Corporation looking to- 
ward expenditure of $100,000,000 on food and 
clothing for WPA. 

Administration leaders, seeking adjourn- 
ment of Congress by June 10, supported “ear- 
marking” of the appropriations in instances 
where the White House did not object. The 
purpose was to hurry the bill to conference 
with spokesmen for the House. The Senate 
approved the spending program 60 to 10. 

The law will carry no restriction against 
WPA or any other Government officials try- 
ing to influence voters in the primary and 
election campaigns. The Senate rejected 
three attempts to insert such restrictions by 
one to three vote margins. 


Senators seeking to restrict PWA allot- 
ments to municipalities for power plants that 
would complete with privately-owned utili- 
ties lost by 47 to 30, 

Conferees on the wage-hour bill agreed to 
compromise on a uniform wage of 25 cents an 
hour the first year and 30 cents the second in 
interstate industries. The agreement looks to 
an eventual increase to 40 cents. 

Industries which could show in hearings 
that application of the automatic increase 
provision would harm them could be granted 
exemptions. Child labor would be prohibited, 

Announcement by Democratic leaders that 
no attempt would be made to revive the Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Bill at this session 
increased the likelihood of an early wind-up. 

President Roosevelt has decided to send a 
committee of labor, business and Government 
representatives to England to study British 
laws on labor relations. He is not contem- 
plating amendment of the Wagner Act guar- 
anteeing collective bargaining rights. New 
legislation regarding mediation in labor dis- 
putes may result. 

The Supreme Court upheld the Labor Re- 
lations Board for the seventh time since Oc- 
tober. The Board now can reopen its case 
against the Republic Steel Corporation. 


The ruling brought decisions in favor of 
the Administration at the term now ended to 
18. No New Deal law was invalidated. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the New York Stock Exchange established 
a committee to work out their mutual prob- 


lems. “The day of the crackdown on Wall 
Street is over,” said Chairman Douglas, of 
the SEC. 


Secretary Hull proposed to Canada a treaty 
for development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence River basin. Electric power projects 
and a waterway to the sea would be included. 
Reactions to the proposal were mixed on both 
sides of the border. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


HIS TIME MONOPOLIZED 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold has 
his hands full at present, what with Federal Gov- 
ernment anti-monopoly activities spread over a 
number of fronts. Mr. Arnold has charge of all 
suits arising under the Sherman and. Clayton Acts 

and other anti-trust matters. 








Wersqraia * 
The Anti-Trust War: 
A Policy Reversed 





The other half of the recovery pro- 
NRA in reverse. 
and _ wherefores 


gram. 
Whys 
busting. 


of trust 











RESIDENT Roosevelt, reversing the tactics of 

earlier years, now is turning loose the De- 

partment of Justice in a quest for industria] re- 
covery. 

The Depariment’s quest consists of searching 
for what it determines to be criminal practices 
on the part of business men. The attack on these 
practices—the White House is convinced—will 
improve the chance for achieving prosperity 
through the program of spending that is about 
to be started. 

All of this is in sharp contrast to the procedure 
followed in 1933. 

At that time business men were encouraged to 
forget the nation’s 45-year-old anti-trust laws 
and to get together to plan their operations 
through consultation. 

Practices which were encouraged five years 
ago now are the ground for criminal prosecution. 


THE OIL CONVICTIONS 


Thurman W. Arnold, author-lawyer, is under- 
taking the job of prosecutor as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the anti-trust divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. Mr. Arnold, 
as a starter, has just seen 13 major oil companies 
and 11 executives of these companies fined 
$15,000 each and a total of $25,000 in costs after 
conviction on criminal charges for practices 
which they were urged to adopt under NRA. He 
has brought the Aluminum Company of America 
to trial on charges of anti-trust law violation. 

And, as a demonstration of the full meaning 
of the new Government anti-trust policy, Mr. 
Arnold set under way proceedings which will 
force the heads of this country’s largest auto- 
mobile companies to appear in court at South 
Bend, Ind., for arraignment on criminal charges 
of violation of the Sherman Act. The charge is 
that these executives “coerced” dealers into 
financing automobile sales through finance com- 
panies affiliated with automobile concerns. 


MORE ATTACKS TO COME 


Other attacks of a similar nature are to come 
later, according to information let out by the 
Department of Justice. 

These attacks will go along with Federal Trade 
Commission moves to enforce the Clayton Act 
and with the effort to use Government spending 
to force the big industries to compete on the 
basis of price. At present the procurement di- 
vision of the Treasury Department is struggling 
with the problem of inducing cement companies 
in the east to bid on Government business. 

All of this activity represents what the plan- 
ners regard as the other half of the new 
recovery program, 

The first half of that program is spending and 
lending—provision for which is finally being 
made by Congress. But the last time spending 
and lending was used to produce recovery, trou- 
ble ensued when prices were increased. 

By turning loose the Department of Justic2 
armed with a more flexible anti-trust law en- 
forcement technique and by using Government 
business to try to force price competition, the 
White House planners believe that they can 
avoid the pitfalls that befell the first plan. 

Mr. Arnold’s job is to try to reverse the les- 
sons that business learned under NRA when 
business men were encouraged to forget the anti- 
trust laws and to control production and prices 


THE PRICE PROBLEM 

The nature of his task is revealed by a few 
facts and figures that deeply bother the Gov- 
ernment’s economists. These show that steel 
production has been reduced about 70 per cent 
while prices have been reduced not at all. Auto- 
mobile production has been reduced about 55 
per cent and prices not at all. All of industrial 
production has been reduced about 40 per cent 
and prices of finished goods about 3 per cent. 

On the other hand, in agriculture, where Gov- 
ernment is attempting some controls, production 
is increasing and prices have fallen about 30 per 
cent, with the trend still downward. 


now 


The Department of Justice is assigned the job 
of correcting this situation. 
effecting 


So far progress in 


the correction has been limited. 
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Echoes of Tax Misinformation—Who Buys Most of Steel?— 
TVA's “Cause for Divorce’—New Trust-Busting Methods 


Dissatisfaction exists behind the 
Administration scenes because of 
speeches by the President which 
are not referred to the agency 
in charge of ihe law or policy 
being discussed. A case in point 
was the tax speech at Arthur- 
dale, W. Va., which Treasury 
officials did not see until it ap- 
peared in print. Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
later pointed out mistakes it 
contained, 
xk 


Information reaches the Capitol 
that negotiations for an Anglo- 
American trade agreement are 
proceeding “pretty much in nor- 
mal fashion.” Officials maintain 
a rigid silence when asked about 
reports that refusals to make 
concessions on major points have 
caused a stalemate. Foreign na- 
tions have shown more interest 
in these negotiations than in any 
others of the kind. 


~x~*rk 


President Roosevelt expressed 
amazement over a study by a 
Government economist of new 
orders received by steel compa- 
nies which showed that nearly 
three quarters of those orders are 


for Government work of one sort 


+ 


“divorce” in the directorate was * new rules designed to force 
justified on grounds of “mental price competition. 
incompatibility.” x * 


x * 


The Government’s trust-busting 
strategists are studying a plan to 
offer to contract for the entire 
output of a number of cement 
mills on a two to three year basis 
as the latest means of trying to 


A “sermon about responsibility” 
was the way one Democratic lea- 
der described the President’s 
talk to a group of them on what 
should be done with the Govern- 
ment reorganization bill. His 
visitors expressed readiness to 


ous . . accept the responsibility, and 
force competition in that indus- 7 2 
. forthwith announced that no at- 
try. These mills then would ; 
tempt to revive the measure 


serve as a yardstick of produc- 
tion costs. 
x wk * 


Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is getting 
set to resist pressure for a new 
devaluation of the dollar. Crack- 
ing of commodity prices is in- 
creasing the under-cover interest 
in monetary manipulation. 


Henry Morgenthau, as 


xe 


White House word to the Con- 
gressional conferees on wage and 
hour legislation is: “Get the 
principle established by any bill 
at all, but play safe on constitu- 
tionality. We’ll get to work on 
strengthening it in future ses- 
sions.” 
xk ke 


A high public official is embar- 


would be made at this session. 


se  @ 


The Social Security Board is 
conducting an investigation of 
administration of unemployment 
insurance both by the Federal 
and State agencies responsible. 
The investigation probably will 
lead to changes in procedure, 
and possibly in personnel. 
kk 


The Administration contem- 
plates supporting moves in the 
next Congress to increase the re- 
sponsibility of labor unions. The 
committee going to England for 
the President is expected to re- 
turn a report advocating controls 
not unlike those in force there. 
Nothing official will be said about 
the possibilities until after the 
November elections. 


change Commission about their 
willingness to cooperate in ap- 
plication of the Act regulating 
the companies, They are ex- 
pected to comply with the SEC 
suggestion that a private con- 
sulting group be named to report 
to the Government on problems 
arising under the law. 


2 s 
Strategically-located | Republi- 
cans say they expect little or 


nothing in the way of a specific 





party program from the commit- | 
tee headed by Glenn Frank until 
the November elections. 
Organization for action is pro- 
ceeding slowly in most States. 


after 


x * * 


James A. Farley has scouts out 
looking for more likely candi- 
dates to represent the New Deal 
in forthcoming primaries for na- 
tional and state offices in oppo- 
sition to officeholders who have 
sought to obstruct the President. 
The idea is that something might 
be gained by this policy and 
nothing can be lost. 

xh * 


Idea men in the Government are 
busy studying the operation of 
Germany's managed economy to 
discover-mechanisms that might 








or another, 
xk * 


Democrats on the Congressional 
committee investigating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority say a 





rassed by the fact that a cement | 
company in which he has a con- 
trolling interest is among | 
companies | 
Government contracts under the | 





x * * 
Executives of 
the 


refusing to bid on 


utility 
companies have succeeded in dis- 
sipating some of the skepticism 
within the Securities and Ex- 


be worked into the set-up on this 


holding continent, minus any of the op- 





pressive tactics used by a dicta- 
torship. Some German controls 
are reported to be working well. 
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Mr. Roosevelt's ‘Nightmare’... That Old Phonograph Record... 
Westward Ho! A Primary Coincidence? .. . Man Bites Editorial 


| ig happens in the best of families—nightmares. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is no exception. 
He had a bad dream. Tossing between those 
nice White House sheets he dreamed he got out 
of bed, stood at one of the 91 windows in the 
Executive Mansion, looked out and saw an air- 
plane plummet to twisted scrap at the Wash- 
ington Airport. 

Now, most air transport pilots will tell you 
that the Capital’s air terminal is bad business, 
They will also tell you that some day Lady 
Luck and pilot ingenuity will part company 
and then—a bad crackup. So let the psychia- 
trists analyze Mr. Roosevelt’ nightmare, say the 
pilots, thankful that at last determined action 
will soon result in a safer airport, and it will, 
promises the President. 
TALE OF A DREAM, - Mr. Roosevelt, speak- 
AND LIKEWISE OF ‘78 38 one man to an- 

other, never has revealed 
A LITTLE NAP whether it was a _ bad 


dream which made him rout the newspaper cor- 
respondents in the middle of the night during 
his recent Georgia vacation to let the nation 
know he didn’t want to be a dictator. But Mr. 
Roosevelt did reveal to fledgling admirals last 
week that he had “disgraced” himself during 
the World War by falling asleep right before 
a dignified class of graduating midshipmen and 
in full view of a battery of admirals. 

Even his harshest critics couldn’t deny Mr. 
Roosevelt an occasional forty-winks in the past 
week. 

Sure enough, no sooner had he doffed his 
habited role of Hyde Park “squire,” with many 
a fond gaze at his increased land holdings, and 
polite gazes at week-end guests, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern and bride, the Prin- 
cess Kyra, and returned to the Capital, than he 
was ferreted out by the “Big Four,” Messrs. 
Garner, Barkley, Bankhead and Rayburn. 

With Executive approval the Reorganization 
bill was definitely ditched, but the next day 
brought an importunate Presidential note to 
Senator Adams, floor manager of the spending- 
lending bill, requesting Executive discretionary 
power over the funds in view of depression exig- 
encies and the fact that Congress when it finally 
closes legislative shop will, hang out a sign, 
“Gone Until Jan. 3, 1939.” 

The note, of course, was sent after Mr. Roose- 
velt emerged from a huddle with trio Secretary 


+ 








-Wide World 

NO SLEEP THIS TIME 
During the World War President Roosevelt fell 
asleep at the Naval Academy graduation exer- 


Last week he was wide awake when he 
passed out the middies’ diplomas. 


cises. 





of Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace and Acting WPA Administrator 
Williams. 


Mr. Williams’ “boss,” 


ALL CLASSED AS Sane i ERE, anes 
again hospitalized, was 


“PRIVATE” FIGHTS unable to hear the old 


White House phonograph record turned on. 
Whenever the President is asked to comment 
upon reported approval of primary candidates, 
he turns to Secretary “Steve” Early and asks to 
have the old phonograph record turned on. No 
one has ever seen the record. But by last week 
the ghostly disc had a ghostly rasp to it. To 
supersensitive eardrums it sounded like this: 

“I..am..adhering..to a..hands-off policy.” 

That, essentially, was what the President said 
before replying “off-the-record” when asked 
whether Administrator Hopkins consulted him 
before expressing approval of the candidacy of 
Representative Otha Wearin for the Senate in 
opposition to Senator Gillette. 

Now it just so happens that shortly after he 


PRIMARY FIGHTS 


makes an address on June 30 at the laying of the 


cornerstone of the Federal Building at the 
World’s Fair Grounds in New York, Mr. Roose- 


+ 
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velt will start westward on a trip that will take 
him through some pretty hotly contested terri- 
ory, in which the Democratic primary fights 
will soar in direct ratio to the mercury. 

In Ohio Senator Bulkley will probably appear 
on the rear platform of the Presidential special. 

Likewise in Kentucky, Senator Barkley; in 
Oklahoma, Senator Thomas; and in California, 
Senator McAdoo. All are up for reelection, and 
when the final itinerary is made public it will be 
interesting to see how it compares with the 
in the Political Al- 
It just so hap- 


primary dates appearing 
manac in this issue’s Page 1. 
pened, maybe coincidence again, that Senators 
McAdoo and Thomas were two of the many 
White House callers*during the week. Their 
business? Well, let’s say “matters of local in- 
terest.” 

The shortest line between the President and 
John Q. Public is that two yard straight line be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and members of the press 
at his semi-weekly conferences. At one, when 
asked about his naming a committee to study the 
British Trade Unions act as a prelude to a re- 
vamping of the Wagner Act, Mr. Roosevelt 
tartly remarked that he regretted the story, and 
with the authoress standing in front of him, told 
why he thought it was “cock-eyed” as written. 
(See page 9.) 


TEXAS LOYALIST Although Mr. Roose- 
velt’s criticisms, of the 
Tes PRGNOIEE press are rendered in 


TO EAT EDITORIAL suavely modulated style. 


they seefh to bear a biting undertone. 
of the presidential press conferences in the last 
six months indicates an increased number of 
such verbal digs. So there must be a warm spot 
in the President’s heart for a certain Robert 
Jones, of Dallas, Tex., who believing that the 
newspapers are too critical of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s policies, offered to eat the first editorial 
in his town’s newspapers that spoke kindly of 
the Mr. Roosevelt. Well, there was a kind edi- 
torial. And Mr. Jones took the editorial page to 
a chemist, had it converted into glucose and 
dextrin, then had it baked into a cake, then sat 
himself down and ate it. The editorial writer 
was “guest of honor.” 


A survey 


If the White House found a moral in that one 
it hasn’t been made public as yet. 


DEREK Fox. 











MISSED BY A HAIR 
Senator Burke, of Nebraska, attempting to have 
the Senate reconsider the Hatch amendment, 
which would have banned administrative em- 
ployes paid under the spending-lending bill from 
political activities, saw his proposal fail by a one- 


vote margn, 33 to 32. 





Woeresgrat : 


Political “Go Light’ 
In New Recovery Bill 





How numerous attempts to re- 
strict political activities of recov- 
ery-fund employes fared in the 


Senate. 











When Harry L. Hopkins endorsed Representa- 
tive Otha D. Wearin for the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination in Iowa, he started something. 

Mr. Hopkins, a native of Iowa, who has not 
lived in that State for some years, said that he 
would vote for Mr. Wearin “on his record” if he 
had the chance. He spoke as an individual. But 
the statement was made while he sat at his desk 
as the administrator in charge of spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for relief of the needy. 

The upshot was one of the most bitter con- 
troversies that preceded Senate passage of the 
spending-lending bill. 

Should the way be left open for relief officiais 
to put political pressure on those being cared for 
by the public? 

Should the 
to be used for political purposes? 


STORM OF SENATORIAL PROTEST 

Que such as those were raised imme- 
diately after the Hopkins statement appeared in 
print. The words “on his record” aroused Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and others, 
For the records of the incumbent Iowa Democrat, 
Senator Guy Gillette, and of his rival have dif- 
fered in few major particulars. The principal 
difference regard to the bill to enlarge 
the Supreme Court. The Senator opposed it. The 
Representative supported it 

Speaking as a leader the Court bill, 
Senator Wheeler charged that Thomas Corcoran, 
a White House “and his little crew of 
backstabbers” were out to defeat the anti-Court 
bill Democrats for renomination. He joined an 
attempt to assure that the relief appropriation 
could not be used for that purpose. 


way be left open for relief funds 


tions 


Was 1n 


agalnst 


advisor, 


Their first vehicle for action came in an 
amendment to the bill offered by another anti- 
Court bill Democrat, Senator Hatch, of New 
Mexico. He proposed that administrative em- 
ployes paid under the bill be prohibited from 
using their authority or influence in any primary 
or election, under penalty of dismissal. 

When men in Mr. Hopkins’ position act as he 
did, it was argued, the millions on relief might 
take it as‘an order to vote a certain way. The 
aim was to restrict them from political activity 
just as civil service employes have been re- 
stricted for generations. 

Senator Tydings, of Maryland, another anti- 
Court bill Democrat who is opposed by a “100 per 
cent New Dealer” for renomination, declared 
that officials opposing Senators for renomination 
“should be rooted out.” 


VICTORY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader who 
represents the President, asked defeat of the 
Hatch amendment. He said it would deny offi- 
cials “the normal political rights of citizens.” 

The Administration won. on the showdown by 
40 to 37 votes. Senator Tydings occasioned sur- 
prise by voting with the majority. The negative 
vote of Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
also caused comment. 

The dispute did not end there. Senator Burke 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, said the vote amounted to 
giving the “green light” for political use of re- 
lief money. He sought reconsideration; but lost 
by one vote—33 to 32. 

A Republican, Senator Austin, of Vermont, 
brought the question up a third time. He asked 
a penalty of fines and jail sentences for Officials 
paid out of the appropriations who use their 
positions to influence or coerce voters. 

That amendment lost by 35 to 33. Senator 
Tydings was not present; but it was announced 
he would have supported the proposal. 

The temper of the debate indicated that the 
controversy will continue. Attempts to get an 
investigation of WPA will be made. The House 
already has ordered an investigation of expen- 
ditures in the campaigns for election of its mem- 
bers. Supporters of the move expressed the opin- 
ion that the committee would have broad enough 
power to inquire into. WPA activities in politics. 

(See page 6 for press comment and page 14 for 
stenographic excerpts from Senate debate on 
“Relief in Politics”.) 
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(OLPSCWAGAI8 RECOVERY MACHINE READY TO GRIND OUT BILLIONS 
FOR WPA, PWA, DIRECT-RELIEF, POWER, BUSINESS, 





HE Government 


again to produce recovery through 
a plan first sold to President Roose- 
velt late in 1933 by Jonn Maynard 
Keynes, the British economist. 
This time, as before, Government 
spending and lending will be used to 
fill the gap left by a decline in pri- 
vate spending and lending. 
Congress is set to give the go- 
ahead signal just as soon as some 





A new try at an old 
theory advanced by a British 
economist. 

Where the money will go. 

' A story of the spending- 
lending plan and of the ex- 
pected results. 











minor points of difference between 
the Senate and the House are 
Straightened out. Once final agree- 
ment is reached all is ready for the 
wheels to turn. 

The Treasury has two billion dol- 
lars of cash on hand, prepared to fill 
its role. Banks are primed with 
hugh amounts of excess reserves 
that are to be increased farther, in 
order that Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau can easily get more dollars 
as they are needed. 

Harry L. Hopkins, the WPA Admin- 


istrator, has about 2,800,000 workers 
on his rolls—an increase from 
1,400,000 — ready to receive and 


spend the bulk of the dollars that 
Mr. Morgenthau is to pass out 

The machinery of the Public 
Works Administration is so well 
oiled that it is prepared to turn in 
high gear even in the absence of its 
Administrator, Harold L. Ickes, 
away on his honeymoon. 

Mr. Ickes’s job, however, is the 
most difficult and is felt by the 
Keynes’ theorists, who drew the new 


in Washington 
is about ready to try al] over 





recovery plan, to hold the key 
success or failure. 
The reason for 





to its 


the crucial nature 


of PWA’s role in recovery is that it 


involves the real 


“pump-priming”, 


supposed to ensue from orders for 


goods from the cement plants, 
steel mills, the lumber 
multitude of other factories 
now are starving for orders. 
industries. 


pressed “heavy goods” 


The amount of that relief, under 


the 
mills and a 
that 
Here is 
the relief for the most seriously de- 


the plan that Congress is approving, 


is set at approximately one billion 


dollars out of a total of more than 


three and one quarter billions. 


THE PWA AS KEY PIN 


Also, it is around 


controversy revolves. 


the spending 
and lending of this billion that most 
The reason is, 


first, that PWA funds have been used 


in the past to provide 


siring to build power 


tems, and, second, 








loans and 
gifts to municipal governments de- 
plants and 
distribution systems that compete 
with already existing private sys- 
that PWA funds 
have in the past been slow to get in 


their work because of the necessity 
mi 


¢ of making plans, asking bids, open- 
| ing bids and getting materials ready 
for a start. 

Private utility company represent- 
atives insist that if the threat of 
Government competition is removed 
their companies will be in a position 
to spend several times the billion 
4sollars that PWA proposes to spend. 
| However, both houses of Congress 
| have refused to bar loans and grants 


into the utility business. 
the private companies are given a 
verbal assurance from the White 
House that care will be exercised in 
using new 
build competing systems. (This 
statement of policy is printed else- 
| where on this page.) 

| As to the second point, PWA offi- 
cials point to a big file of applica- 
tions for money to spend on proj- 
ects the plans for which already are 
approved. These officials insist that 
a very few months will see the or- 
ders issued for bids on large 
amounts of material. 

The line-up for recovery lending 
and spending, at this starting stage 
looks about like this: 


FOR OUTRIGHT SPENDING 


To pay wages and provide materials for 2,800,000 WPA 
workers for eight MONtNS..........ceeseeeee 
To help destitute farmers...... 
To bolster the income of farmers by increased subsidy. . 
To help young people stay in school....... 
To keep CCC camps at present strength............++ ‘ 
To make PWA grants for local government projects..... 
To continue the present level of highway spending.. 
To increase flood control spending...........++seees + 


For more Federal buildings. 


$1,425,000,000 
75,000,000 
212,000,000 
75,000,000 
50,000,000 
450,000,000 
100,000,000 
37,000,000 
25,000,000 


This total is $2,449,000,000 worth *—————— 


of spending that the Government 
hopes to be able to accomplish be- 
tween July 1, 1938 and July 1, 1939. 
If WPA were on a full-year basis, in- 


stead of an eight-month basis, this 
total would be about $3,000,000,000 

Then in addition, there is projec- 
ted lending. 


FOR LOANS FROM THE TREASURY 


To hard pressed farmers... 


To local governments for PWA projects 

To the U. S. Housing Authority for slum clearance 

To the Rural Electrification Administration 
7 


Here is $1,050,000,000 worth of loans 
that the Government hopes to be 
able to make and to have expended 
by the borrowers during the year 
that starts July 1. 

Combined, this lending and spend- 


$100,000,000 
550,000,000 
300,000,000 
100,000,000 


ing program, intended to prime the 
pump and to meet the terms of the 


Keynes’ theory advocates, amounts 
to about $3,500,000,000. 
Actually, however, these billions 


are not billions over and above those 


to local governments wanting to go 
Instead, 


Government money 





PWA Grants and Utilities: The 


HE Senate, by a vote of 46 to 30, 4 existing plant, came up for discus- * 


now has joined the House in re- 
fusing to bar new loans and grants 
to local governments wanting to 
build power plants. 

The reason for this action, and the 
the policy to be followed by the 
Federal Government in dealing with 
public works as they affect electric 
utilities, is set forth in the following 
formal statement by Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, majority leader of the 
Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


Mr. Barkley said on the Senate 
floor: 

“At a conference some days ago 
with the President which was at- 
tended by Vice President Garner, 
Speaker Bankhead, House Leader 
Rayburn, and myself, the question 
of the propriety and wisdom of the 
committee amendment prohibiting 
the allocation of any funds from this 
appropriation for the construction 
of competing public utilities in 
Siates, counties, or other political 
Subdivisions in which there is an 


sion. 

“The President took the position 
that Federal money ought not to be 
allocated for the construction of 
public utilities where there is an ex- 
isting private utility whose rates are 
regulated by a public authority until 
and unless the municipality or other 
political subdivision made in good 
faith an offer to purchase at a fair 
price the existing privately owned 
and operated plant. This position 
was agreed to by all those present 
at the conference. 

“As a result of this discussion and 
understanding, I prepared and had 
intended to offer an amendment 
which in substance would prohibit 
the allocation of funds carried 
in this relief appropriation for the 
construction of competing publicly 
owned utilities in cities where there 
is a privately owned utility whose 
rates and practices are being regu- 
lated by public authority unless and 
until the municipality had offered in 
good faith to purchase the private 
utility at a fair price and such offer 
had been rejected. 
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Federal Policy 


“Upon further consideration, how- 
ever, it was discovered that such a 
provision would very probably re- 
sult in litigation as to the fairness 
as well as the good faith of any of- 
fer made by a municipality to pur- 
chase an existing plant. It was real- 
ized that with such a provision in- 
cluded in the law, it would be pos- 
Sible to bring about much litigation 
in the courts over the question of 
fair price and its acceptance or re- 
jection and that, in view of the limi- 
tations of time contemplated for the 
beginning and completion of proj- 
ects for which these appropriations 
are made, such delays might occur 
in the prosecution of injunctions and 
other forms of litigation as to nul- 
lify and make useless any allocation 
of funds that might be made for the 
construction of a utility plant where 
in good faith a fair price had been 
made to purchase the existing pri- 
vate plant. 

“In view of these circumstances it 
has been thought best not to offer 
the amendment so as to carry in 
the law itself a provision involving 
the possibility of endless delay by 
litigation. 


THE POLICY ADOPTED 

“However, I am authorized by the 
President to say that he has not 
changed his opinion as to the pro- 
priety or wisdom of allocating Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of 
publicly owned utilities where there 
is an existing utility giving adequate 
service and whose rates are regu- 
lated by public authority unless and 
until the municipality has in good 
faith made an offer to purchase the 
private utility at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. 

“And I am authorized to say that 
it is his purpose to carry out this 
policy in the allocation of any funds 
under this appropriation for the 
construction of public utility plants, 
ana that he does not contemplate 
or expect or intend to allocate 
funds out of this appropriation for 
this purpose unless and until such 
municipality as may apply for such 
an allocation has in good faith 
made an offer to purchase the exist- 
ing private plant coming within the 
above description at a fair and 
reasonable price. 

“In other words, it is not his pur- 
pose to allocate funds from these 
appropriations to set up competing 
publicly-owned utility plants with- 
out giving to the privately-owned 
utility plant an opportunity to sell 
its property at a reasonable price to 
the public which desires and is au- 
thorized to engage in the construc- 
tion and operation of such a plant 
under the laws of the State where 
located.” 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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that have been expended during the # form of increased naval buildi: 
past year. The increase involved in A second factor is that the Re- 
them above lending and spending in construction Finance Cor ion 
the fiscal year that ends July 1 is now is making loans to business 
about $1,500,000,000 men, with pressure icreasing to 
But then other factors enter to liberalize terms and to get more 
add to the pump-priming effect of than the present small amount of 
the program about to have its full lend into action 
trial. Third among the factors is that 
One of these factors is that, in ad- bank deposits are being built up to 
dition to the formal recovery spend- a point where money will be begging 
ing program, there will be other im- for a Job at almost any price, lead- 


portant ouilays, particularly in the ing to the chance that 


banks may 





SENATOR ADAMS SENATOR VANDENBURG 


—Wide World 


THE RUSH TO SPEND AND, OR LEND 


| alah White House urgings to rush completion of action on the 

spending-lending measure in view of depressed economic con- 
ditions, Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, recipient of a Presi- 
dential note, f bill-pilot, 
message could be construed as a desire to earmark the funds, a 
course desired by Senator Vandenburg (Rep.), of Michigan, and 
other legislators opposed to granting the President discretionary 
control over the funds. 


in his role o denied the Chief Executive's 





+ find an ovening for use of these 
growing pools of money 
The fourth factor is that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration now is 
ready guarantee loans of money 
to prospective home builders on 
terms that will be expected to prove 
highly attractive as soon as there is 
evidence that recovery is under way 
and that jobs are fairly secure. 
A fifth factor, of enpertencs for 
its hint of a return to the “produc- 
’ philosophy, is an order 
to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation to find out how much 
more food and clothing can be ab- 
sorbed by the nation’s unemployed. 
The plan is to use at least $100,000,- 
000 in buying surplus commodities to 


to 


tion for use’ 


fill these needs, thereby helping the 
unemployed and bolstering already 
depressed farm prices. 
REVENUE SLUMP EXPECTED 

But another factor that the plan- 
ners regard as of great importance 
is the prospect that the Federal 
government’s revenue will decline 


drastically next year. Declining rev- 
enue at the time that expenditures 
are rising means that the Govern- 
ment’s net contribution to the coun- 
try’s purchasing power will be large. 

The estimate of the experts on the 


guiding Keynes’ theory is that 1939 
will see the spread between Govern- 
ment’s cash income and its cash 


outgo grow to between $300,000,000 
and $350,000,000 a month. This would 
bring the pump-priming total of net 
expenditure back near to the high 
est level of the years since 1933. It 
also would suggest a cash deficit for 
the calendar year of 1939 of about 
four billion dollars. 
THE EASE OF EXECUTION 

A factor that impresses even those 
officials who are to operate the new 
spending and lending program is 


FARMS, HOMES 





+ the e which this large-scale 
how Can de pul into gear. 
nachi built up over the 


ase with 





nery 


} + 
4aSt 


five years functions almost autoe 
matically where in the early days 
aaministration was the most diffi- 
cuit part of the task. Today WPA 
can run its rolls up to 3,000,000 and 
cown to 1,500,000 with little commo- 
tion. PWA is able to curtail and to 


expand its operations with increased 


The RFC expands and con- 





tracts its lending activities with 
Slight change of its pace. The U.S. 
Housing Authority is perfecting its 
nation-wide machinery for promote 
ing low-cost housing through local 


agencies 


As a result the new experiment 


with the recovery theories of John 
Maynard Keynes finds the Govern- 
ment equipped to provide action 
with a minimum of delay 

Even so, the effect of this spend- 
} id lending expected to be 
rather slow in app aring 

The “compensatory spending” 
theorists, adhering to the Keynes 
doctrine, point out that when spend- 
ing tor recovery first was started in 
the late fall of 1933 with the vast 


CWA operation, 
fore active 


months elapsed be- 


recovery got under way. 
Most hope of results from the 
present program rests on the chance 


that a normal 
occur and will 
Government 


turn in business will 
be boosted along by 
spending. Some offi- 








cials contend that the program is 
too modest. 
Manufacturers’ sales representative, 


Los Angeles, covering Southern Cali- 
fornia and portions of Arizona, in busi- 
ness continuously for fifteen years, 
wishes to correspond with manufac- 
turer desiring representation. Address: 
Box 14, The United States News, 2201 
M Street, Washington, D. C. 














First Use of Radio: Communications. 
First in Radio Communications: RCA 











First RCA Experimental Laboratory at Riverhead, Long Island—1g19 








The RADIO AGE began with radio com- 
munications. Practically all present day developments 
of radio, not only broadcasting, but in every other 
direction, have grown out of communications research. 

Each advance in one branch of radio knowledge 
and practice has contributed to the progress of other 
branches. Broadcasting, because of its widespread appeal, 
has been the most conspicuous radio service for a number 
of years, yet its success has not caused any lessening in 


the advance of the older and basic radio services, which 


Listen to the Magic Key of RCA, presented every Sunday 


provide marine and international communications. 


From its very beginning, 


organization. Its men have 


been 


RCA has been a research 


radio men. Those 


who organized this company, and have since conducted 


it, have always been fully 


aware 


of the necessity 


for unceasing exploration in the vast field opened up 


by radio’s pioneers. 


The radio research which RC 


A has sponsored within 


a period of nearly 20 years is the foundation for the 
many ways in which RCA serves millions of people. 


2103p. my, E. D. S. 


T., over NBC Blue Network 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company 


Radiomarine Corporation of America 


RCA Institutes, Inc. . 


RCA Communications, Inc. 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Low record in law enactment. Gov- 
ernment rail problem . . . investi- 
gators seek more money. 


HE 75th Congress, as it swings into its last 
lap, with regular, specia) and conference 
committees considering final measures of the 
session, establishes a new low level since 1924 in 
number of laws enacted. Of approximately 17,000 
bills and resolutions and 4,500 committee reports 
in both Houses in three sessions the past two 
years, the net result is 652 public laws and 103 
private laws. Enactments of the seven prior 
Congresses, 68th to 74th, inclusive, averaged 1,315 
laws of all kinds. 


Election Expenditures: 

As the President was re-stating at a press con- 
ference that his policy is hands-off in all Demo- 
cratic primary fights, Vice President Garner ap- 
pointed Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman, and Senators O’Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming, Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, Norris 
(Ind. Rep.), of Nebraska, and Austin (Rep.), of 
Vermont, as a committee to investigate election 
expenditures of candidates for the Senate 

A similar committee is to be ready to inves- 
tigate money spent for House seats. But these 
investigating committees are usual at every Con- 
gress-end and only rarely is action taken. 


Investigations: 

The joint special committee investigating the 
TVA meets June 7 to select counsel and map 
post-adjournment plans for the inquiry. Exten- 
sive hearings in Tennessee in July are contem- 
plated. 

The Senate committee investigating lobbying 
activities is marking time pending further funds 
for expenses. It wants $25,000 to continue. 

The Senate committee investigating violations 
of civil liberties may take up the refusal of the 
city authorities of Jersey City, N. J., to allow 
labor representatives to speak without permits. 

The Senate Committee investigating unemploy- 
ment and relief, which recently submitted the 
findings of its eleven-month inquiry to the Senate 
in a preliminary report, has asked for $4,000 
more to pay expenses incurred in the investi- 
gation. The committee already has spent $35,- 
000. Its preliminary report, on the ground of 
“rapidly changing conditions” recommended no 
legislation. 


Aviation: 

A House appropriations subcommittee draft- 
ing the final deficiency bill decided to disallow 
the President’s request for $500,000 appropria- 
‘on to start construction of a $3,000,000 dirigible 
vo be used for training purposes. The Presi- 
dent asked a total of $26,000,000, including the 
dirigible, to launch the recently authorized naval 
expansion program. 


Labor: 

The Walsh-Healey bill denying Government 
business to companies that violate the Labor Re- 
lations Act was approved by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary by a vote of 12 to 7. 

A compromise wage-hour bill will be ready for 
final action of Congress by June 11, Chairman 
Thomas of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, predicts. 


Communications: 

A charge that lobbyists for radio broadcasting 
companies have tried to influence the Federal 
Communications Commission was made by 
George C. Payne, member of the Commission, 
at a hearing before the House Committee on 
Rules. He declined to name lobbyists but said 
he would appear in executive session June 7 and 
substantiate his charges. He asked the Rules 
Committee to pave the way for House action on 
a resolution for a special House committee to 
investigate monopoly in radio broadcasting. 


Railroads: 

A House subcommittee on Judiciary is consider- 
ing a bill to speed up railway reorganization 
procedure. Chairman Splawn, of the I. C. C,, 
told the group that financial troubles of the 
railroads will be solved by increased business 
rather than by legislation. 


Motion Pictures: 

The Senate-approved Neely bill to prohibit 
block-booking of motion pictures is dead, stale- 
mated in the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


Judiciary: 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, considering a 
resolution by Senator O’Mahoney authorizing a 
Study of monopolistic practices, revised it to re- 
move threat of executive control. The commit- 
tee approved an amendment to remove authority 
given the President to allocate $500,000 proposed 
for study by executive departments, substituting 
a study by a committee jointly representing the 
Senate, House, Justice and Commerce Depart- 
ments, SEC and FTC. 





The Record of Legislation 


Wage-Hour Bill to standardize labor conditions 
(8.2475); in conference committee representing both 
Houses. 

Relief-Recovery grants and loans (H. J. Res. 679) 
($3,722,000,000); Passed Senate June 3. 

Federal-aid highway authorizations ($357,500,000) 
for fiscal year 1940 and 1941 (H.R. 10140); Congress 
completed action June 1. 

Extension of food and drug law, penalizing and 
enjoining adulteration and misbranding of food, drugs 
and therapeutic devices, and cosmetics (S.5): Passed 
Senate March 9, 1937; Passed House June 1, 1938. 

Creation of 22 Federal district and circuit judge- 
ships (S. 3691); President signed May 31. 

Suspension of House rules for remainder of session 
to expedite adjournment (H. Res. 509); House adopted 
May 31. 

Annual appropriations ($220,987,867) for non-military 
activities of War Depariment (H.R. 10291); House 
adopted conference report June 1 

Floor tax of 25 cents a gallon on whisky (H. J. Res. 
683); Reported to House June 3 
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YOU'VE HEARD ABOUT THE 


HOSE one-mile trips between Capitol Hill and the White House 
are being made pretty regularly these days as Congressional leaders 
confer with the President on the legislative wind-up. The “Big Four,” 


Bankhead. 


—Harris & Ewing 


“BIG FOUR”—HERE THEY ARE 


from left to right: House Majority Leader Rayburn, Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley, Vice-President Garner and Speaker of the House 





(SOLISGIAGIZI’ RELIEF BILLIONS WITH FEW STRINGS; 
A WEEK OF COMPROMISES AND CONFERENCES 


" Pep~ecrunges is in an adjournment 
4 Rather than debate at length while the days 
grow longer and hotter, most members appar- 
ently would like to vote on the remaining issues 
in one, two, three order and entrain for home. 

But the situation does not permit such a sim- 
ple solution. Senate and House differences over 
the spending-lending, wage-hour and other bills 
first must be compromised. Evidence of a-gen- 
eral willingness to make concessions would seem 
to make adjournment possible this week-end, or 
a few days later at most. This disposition was 
indicated emphatically after the Senate passed 
the relief-recovery bill, by a vote of -60 yeas, 
10 nays. 

Actions by President Roosevelt within the 
past week illustrate the way things go. Revival 
of the wage-hour bill after it was presumably 
killed, had pleased him. He wanted something 
of the sort tried on the bill to let him regroup 
the Government departments. Instead of insist- 
ing on it, however, he called in Senator Barkley 
and other leaders “to talk it over.” 


They emerged from the White House tight- 
lipped. Word soon passed that the meeting had 
not been a comfortable one. They had favored 
postponing the Reorganization bill until the 
next session; and had given Mr. Roosevelt to 
understand they would accept the responsibility 
He let it go at that. 


Next the President ad- 


dressed to Senator Ad- 
TO GET LEEWAY ams (Dem.), of Colorado, 


ON EXPENDITURES letter asking leeway in 


the spending-lending bill for “flexible adminis- 
tration.” Unemployment has increased in the 
last six weeks, he wrote. 


PRESIDENT ACTS 


Administration supporters contended that for 
Congress to specify how the money must be 
spent would be to handicap the relief-recovery 
program. Mr. Roosevelt's letter was construed 
as opposition to such “earmarking.” 

Senator Barkley sought at once to authorize 
the President to use any amount of the $1,425,- 
000,000 WPA fund for direct relief instead of 
job-making. The “earmarkers’” objected, how- 
ever, and the proposal was changed to allot 
$125,000,000 for direct relief. This time it was 
Mr. Barkley who was not insistent. He had his 
way against the “earmarkers” after that. 

The President won on the third major ques- 
tion in which he took a hand. The Senate had 
debated through the dinner hour whether the 
Public Works Administration should be pro- 
hibited from or limited in subsidizing the erec- 
tion of publicly-owned power plants to compete 
with private utilities. Again Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted a free hand. He got it. 

The deciding factor was a promise by the 
President, relayed by Senator Barkley, that 
none of the money would be allocated for dupli- 
cating plants unless the municipality making 
application first “has in good faith made an of- 
fer to purchase the existing private plant at a 
fair and reasonable price.” 

By this time the bill looked more like that 
passed originally by the House except for in- 
creases which brought its total to more than 





mood. + 


| 
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$3,722,000,000. 
year beginning July 1. 


All is slated to be spent in the 


The principal increases would provide $212,- 
000,000 for subsidies to farmers, and $100,000,000 
more for PWA, giving that agency $965,000,000. 
The Senate also overrode its Appropriations 
Committee and voted to provide $100,000,000 for 
rural electrification, as wanted by the House. 

Anti-Administration Senators talked so long 
on the numerous amendments that the majority 





Liaison between the White House 
and Congress is constant with the 
waning of the session at the Capitol. 

Truculence enlivens the debates 
but compromise asserts itself in the 
Senate and House conference com- 
mittees, charged with the final draft- 
ing of legislation. The President sees 
to it that Democratic leaders know his 
stand on controversial issues. 

The legislative and the adjourn- 
ment prospects. 











leadership resorted to over-time sessions to get 
the bill enacted. A Democratic majority was 
kept on hand at all times, lest someone move to 
recess early. In contrast, the House functioned 
in lackluster fashion. 

HOUSE PUTS TEETH The House’s outstand- 
ing action of the week 


IN PROPOSED FOOD ia 
was to pass a substitute 
AND DRUG BILL for the Senate bill to for- 


tify supervision of foods and drugs by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The legislation—now 
in conference—would prohibit the adulteration 
or misbranding and require tests before the sale 
of almost a hundred foods and drugs, of cos- 
metics and therapeutic devices. A licensing 
guard against 
to require 


system would be established to 
bacterial contamination of foods, 
proper labelling of habit-forming drugs, and ob- 
servance of sanitary regulations. 

The House refused by a vote of 57 to 34 to 
eliminate provision permitting Federal district 
courts to review and enjoin orders issued by 
Secretary Wallace. He had opposed the pro- 
vision, saying the original regulatory Act of 
1906 was preferable to making it possible for a 
court to block enforcement of an order. 

Hours of consideration of a bill to let the 
U. S. Housing Authority borrow up to $800,- 
000,000 for slum-clearance subsidies amounted 
to so much waste motion in the House. The 
Senate inserted the authority in the Recovery 
bill, making it unnecessary for the House to 
vote independently. 

The present limit is $500,000,000. The amend- 
ment would make it possible for the USHA to 
portion out money more freely and quickly. 

Conference committees had the final say on 
a variety of other legislation. A fund of $357,- 


+ 000,000 for Federal aid, to the states in highway 


| 
| 


construction in 1940-41 was authorized. 
Another conference committee agreed on a 


program designed to build up the merchant 


marine. Down payments by shipbuilders receiv- 
ing subsidies would be reduced from 25 to as 
low-as 1214 per cent. Again there was compro- 
mise. Senate spokesmen did not insist on the 
provision in its bill that the Maritime Commis- 
sion could subsidize building in foreign yards, 
if domestic bids were excessive. House spokes- 
men agreed to establishment of a maritime labor 


board, as desired by the Senate. 


It looked, too, as though 


CHANCES BRIGHT 
FOR COMPROMISE 
WAGE-HOUR BILL 


ly adjusted. The 
would allow for a uniform minimum wage of 


differences between the 
Senate and House wage- 
hour bills might be readi- 
most-talked-of compromise 
25 cents an hour, rising gradually to 40 cents but 


allowing for exceptions to industries which 


would suffer adverse effects. The conferees ex- 
pressed optimism. 
Welcoming that 


also received another encouragement. 


organized labor 
A House 
committee finally recommended a bill to give 


prospect, 


Government contracts amounting to more than 
$2,000 only to those employers who agree to 
work their employes not more than 40 hours a 
week, not to employ children, and to abide by 
decisions of the Labor Relations Board. 

A “blacklist” of firms which do not abide by 
those conditions would be kept. Employers 
named on that list would be denied Government 
business for the subsequent three years. 


Con- 


galleries al- 


A visitor to the 


NO NEW CURBS 
ON POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 
preoccupied with politics. 

Three attempts to prohibit all 
fund employes from exerting political influ- 
ence failed. A _ three-vote 
Senator Barkley’s view that the proposal would 
deprive officials of their 
Senator Burke’s proposal to reconsider this ban 
sponsored, by Senator Hatch, failed by a one-vote 
margin. A more drastic ban by Senator Austin 
to restrict relief politics was defeated by a 
two-vote margin. (See Page 2.) 


gressional 
most any day can see how 
much the legislators are 


recovery 


margin sustained 


“political rights.” 


The House established a committee to inves- 
tigate expenditures in the campaigns for elec- 
tion to that branch. Representative Snell, the 
Republican leader, declared the investigation 
should embrace “activities of Government de- 
partments, and the WPA, in the primaries.” 

The most inisistent demands for curbs on 
political activity by officials came from Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, leader of the suc- 
cessful revolt against the Supreme Court en- 
largement bill last year. He charged that 
Thomas Corcoran, a White House advisor, “and 
his little band of back-stabbers,” 
defeat opponents of the Court bill. 


were out to 


Senator Wheeler got the headlines but the 
Administration had the votes on the showdowns. 


Epwarp J. Durry. 





Relief vs. a Job: 
WPA in the Senate 


Debate Over $1,000 WPA Pay 
... Prevailing Wage” Law... 
Effect on Industry. 


SAFE and sure 


l year or an uncertain j 


WPA relief job at $1,000 a 
tai b, maybe paying less, 
in private work? 

That is the the Recovery bill poses 
to millions of worker according to Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, who estimates 
proposed WPA ap riations would puf three 
million workers on same basis of income as 
nine million privat 

The point 
covery bill that set 
half its total, 
wages,” 
Excerpts from the debate follow 

SENATOR BaILEY (Dem.), of North Carolina: I 
should like to know how the committee arrived 
at the figure of $1,425,000,0007 

Senator ApAms (Dem.), of 
amount was computed 
000 individuals at a cost of $63.50 each 
butions of States, i 


question 


in debate over the Re- 
t $1,425,000,000, or nearly 
WPA jobs as “prevailing 
governs all such jobs, 


Was stres 


to financ 


a condition which 


Colorado: The 
ion for 2,800,< 
Contri- 
localities and other sponsors 
are about $18.50. Total would be roughly $83. 
SENATOR BAILEY So we are our 
relief system on the basis of $1,000 per person 
per year? 
SENATOR ADAMS 


upon provis 


predicating 


Approximately. 

SenaTOR Bartey: Is it not a fact that about 
25 per cent of persons now at work in this coun- 
try have incomes not exceeding $1,000 a year? 

SENATOR ApaMs: That is true 

SENATOR BalLtEy: So we are putting the per- 
sons who do not work on a level with one-fourth 
of those who are at work. We are putting 3,000,- 
000 persons on relief on the same basis of income 
with about 9,000,000 persons, not on relief, who 
are working. ... What does the Senator say to 
that for a little problem in equality as well as 
economics? 

Senator ApamMs: It is my view that relief 
should be administered on the basis of need; not 
upon a wage basis . But Congress and the 
President have established the security-wage 
theory and I have presented the relief bills in 
accordance with the policy which Congress has 
established, not in accordance with my indi- 
vidual theory. 

A $1,000 ANNUAL WAGE 

Senator Hoitt (Dem.), of West Virginia: I 
hould like the Senator the amount spent 
per capita on those on the WPA rolls? 


to ask 
prevailing rate-of- 
thousand dollars a 
year for each person on relief. ... It would pay 
am stay on relief. He gets an assurance 
of permanent employment at the prevailing wage 
from his Government, and every man would pre- 
fer that to the precarious employment by private 
industry at prevailing wages under the present 
circumstances. 


SenaToR BarLEy: On the 
wages basis we predicate a 


in to 


SENATOR Hout: The Senator feels that there is 
more security in WPA than in private jobs? 

SENATOR BAILEY Of course there is 

Senator HatcH: From the Senator’s state- 
ment it could be readily inferred that under the 
prevailing rate of pay system a worker on relief 
would have permanent employment, without any 
restrictions or limitations regarding time, hours, 
or days per week. That is not correct 

SENATOR BAILEY: Here I am out of work, we 
will say; I know that if I get on relief I can get 
a thousand dollars year Someone 
comes along and offers me a thousand dollars a 
year in private employment I say, “I 
take that how long your 
business will last. If I get sick, I will lose my 
job. If I become crippled, I will lose my job. If 
my employer should go broke, I would lose my 
job. But on relief I have a thousand dollars a 
year as long as I live.” 


each 


because I do not know 


Such a system necessarily makes permanent 
the appropriation of two to three billion dollars 
a year out of a Treasury which has no money 
to furnish. 

A government that is borrowing at the rate 
of one and a half to three billion dollars a year, 
and which has already borrowed at the rate of 
$4,000,000,000 a year, and has not balanced its 
budget 1930, is going to reach the time 
when it cannot do that; its credit is going to 
become rapidly exhausted. 

SENATOR Hott: It might interest the Senator 
from North Carolina to know that the WPA al- 
lotments in the two months just preceding the 
primary election in Pennsylvania were increased 
over $4,000,000. 

SENATOR BAILEY: here was very great pov- 
erty in Pennsylvania just before the primary. It 
swept over Pennsylvania like a plague. It was 
both moral, political, The WPA 
had to come to the rescue of the poverty-stricken 
people of that State. 


WHENCE WILL MONEY COME 


SENATOR Kinc (Dem.), of Utah: I am wonders 
ing where we are to get the money. We will 
have a deficit of probably $3,000,000,000. If we 
increase the appropriation we will have a deficit 
of $6,000,000,000. We can issue I O U’s, as we are 
doing now, and we can have inflation, as Ger- 
many and Russia had, and destroy the whole 
fabric of our industrial and economic life. 

SENATOR BoNE: One may con the pages of 
parliamentary history in this country and he 
will not find one-twentieth of the protests 
against the expenditure of $25,000,000,000 to fight 
a war 3,000 miles awgy that have been uttered 
on this floor in the fight against poverty in this 
country. ... 

We are now fighting an enemy much worse 
any enemy which was fought in 1917, for 
the enemy was 3,000 miles away who in 

ise could have imperiled the life of our Re- 
public, but this gargantuan thing that raises its 


now is a menace to 


since 


and economic 


grizzly head in our midst 
the Republic 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), of Montana: I agree 
with what the Senator said with reference to the 
menace; I think we are facing a very dangerous 
situation with reference to the depression, that 
is getting deeper and deeper. 
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+ The Story of Amevican Feticiency + 


N Feb.,6, 1849, Stanislaus Lasselle + 


led a party out of the town 
which today is Logansport, Indiana. 
They were bound for California and | 
—so they hoped—for the riches of 
the gold fields. 


For weary months the men drove SOD 


their ox teams on. Some days they 
made as much as 15 miles, some- 
times they made only two miles. 
Other days they remained in camp, 
too exhausted to march. 

It was past the peak of the sum- 
mer, on Aug. 21, 1849, so Lasselle 
records in his diary, when the trav- 
elers, weary and footsore and many 
ill, reached Williams Ranch in 
California, their last camping place. 

If Lasselle and his party had left 
for California from New York City 
it is probable, according to the early 
records of travel, that it would have 
taken them at least three weeks, 
traveling by boat and stage coach, to 
have reached Logansport so the 
elapsed time from New York to Cali- 
fornia under the most favorable con- 
ditions of trans-continental travel 
was more than seven months. 

Today a New Yorker, deciding on 
one morning to go to San Francisco, 
can leave Oona transcontinental alr- 
plane at 4 o’clock that afternoon 
and be in California in time for 
breakfast the next morning! More- 
over, he will arrive refreshed by a 
night of slumber on a comfortable 
berth in a quiet compartment. 


RECORD OF SAFETY 

The records show that the ratio of 
fatalities to miles flown is approxi- 
mately one to twelve million. In- 
surance costs for travel by air ona 
mileage basis is approxinately the 
same as for travel by railroad or by 
sea. 

And yet it was less than 35 years 
ago—a comparatively short period 
even in a man’s life—that scientists 
solemnly predicted no machine ever 
would be built which would fulfill 
man’s age-old ambition to fly. 

Now hundreds of planes take the 
air every day, carrying passengers, 
air mail and express on schedules 
maintained just as faithfully as 
those of the railroads. Scarcely a 
city of any size in the United States 
is not served by the airliners which, 
traveling at an average speed of 
180 miles an hour, go farther in 12 
minutes than the stage coaches of 
Washington's time traveled in a day. 

In other words, in the time it took 
&@ stage coach to go from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia during Colonial 
days, a transcontinental traveler 
could go from New York to San 
Francisco and back! 


THE MAGIC OF FLIGHT 

All over the world the air trans- 
port industry has brought the magic 
of flight. Foreign air lines and our 
own domestic air transport services 
have spanned six of these seven seas 
and linked four of the five con- 
tinents. The final link in this chain 
of round-the-world air travel—the 
passage over the North Atlantic— 
soon is to be welded 

Even more spectacular than the 
Story of the development of the 
aircraft is the story of the growth 
of passenger travel. 


In 1926 the first brave pioneers 
bought tickets for travel on planes. 
In that year 5,782 passengers were 
carried. In 1927 the number of pas- 
sengers was Still far below 10,000. 
By 1929 the total had increased to 
173,405. Last year more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter passengers were 
carried and it is probable 1938 will 
see that record broken. 

Meanwhile the cost of air travel 
dropped sharply. Fares were re- 
duced from an average of 12 cents 
a passenger mile in 1926 to the av- 
erage of 5.6 cents in effect now. 

Thus, in 1929—the first year pas- 
senger traffic went over the 100,000 
mark—the air traveler going from 
New York to San Francisco on a 
first-class commercial line boarded 
a 10-14 passenger craft capable of 
an average speed of 110 miles an 
hour and a top cruising speed of 135 
miles. It was noisy, drafty and 
quarters were cramped and uncom- 
fortable. 


FASTER TIME, LOWER FARES 

The time required to cross the 
continent in 1929, using either 
train-plane combinations or com- 
binations of single-engine trans- 
ports and large tri-engine trans- 
ports, was around 26 hours. he 
fare was $400. 

In 1938 the passenger on any one 
of the ten trans-continental air 
Services travels in a_ twin-engine 
craft capable of carrying 24 passen- 
gers by day or 16 in berths at night. 
The plane flies at an average speed 
of 180 miles an hour and less than 
16 hours is required to make the 
trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The fare, instead of being 
$400, is $149.95. 

A similar reduction has been 
made in the cost of air express. 

A person in New York could send 
a package from New York to San 
Francisco in 1929 for $2.60 a pound. 
Today the cost is 96 cents a pound. 

Modern air liners are luxurious 
as well as large and commodious. 


+) 


No. 20. The Air Transport Industry 
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WHAT THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRAVELER SAVES 
IN TIME AND MONEY AS COMPARED WITH 





him to fly the plane and reduce to . 


a minimum the possibility of trou- 
ble which could result in an acci-~ 


For example, today an automatic 

gyro stabilizer and pilot that needs 

| no eyes and makes no mistakes 

about flying angles is installed on 
each plane. 


A duplicate radio for both send- 
ing and receiving is now universal 
equipment on each plane. 


Many other improvements of the 
planes and in navigational aids 
might be named. 


AIR TRANSPORT FUTURE 


The more distant future of the 
air transport industry is the happy 
hunting ground of romancers. But 
who can say with certainty that 
some of the optimistic forecasts may 
not come true? Forecasts written 
twenty years ago in a spirit of 
Scientific caution appear stupidly 
unimaginative today. 





Probably the most revolutionary 
of all aviation plans is the one 
which contemplates flying 25,000 
feet in the air, in the sub-strato- 
sphere. Airplanes now are being 
4 ait 2 built for this purpose, having air- 
P S6 AC ORORPREMCW, © < : tight cabins and equipment for oxy- 
: gen, essential while flying at such 
great altitudes. 


And so it is that the Commerce 

| Department, commenting on devel- 

opment of air transport, was able 
to say recently: 


1929 


sf AES 


“Progress of aviation in the last 
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and less vibration than on many an 
ocean liner. 

Acoustical engineering has elimi- 
nated most of the noise from the 
cabins 
are equipped so that hostesses or 


Pantries or serving kitchens 


stewards 
meals in place of the cold lunches } of radio and in further education | ing the future by the past, the 
formerly given air passengers 

Navigation is being constantly In the pilot’s compartment are 
improved through world-wide study 
of the weather, through more and | in 1929 which make it easier for 


only of visionaries, but of the most 


can serve full-size hot better aids, particularly in the field | experienced engineers. And judg- 


of an extremely efficient personnel. | achievements of the present day are 
likely to be but the beginning of a 
marvelous new era in man’s con- 
quest of the air.” 


dozens of new devices not available 
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They have soft, comfortable seats 


GRACE MOORE 
\_ ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
PAUL WHITEMAN 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
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... the international code 


for MORE SMOKING 
PLEASURE 


Smokers the world over 
know that They Satisfy is the signal 
for more smoking pleasure. 
Crhesterfields are made 
of mild ripe tobaccos — home-grown 
and aromatic Turkish—and pure ciga- 
rette paper ...the best ingredients a 
cigarette can have. 
With Chesterfields you are always 
sure of refreshing mildness, more 
pleasing aroma and better taste. 


... giving MORE PLEASURE 
to a whole world of smokers 


Copyright 1938, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 














@ A RUSH OF BUSINESS INTO A HOUSTON, TEX, 
FILLING STATION cost the owner $750 in two days. The 
first eager buyer drove through a brick wall right smack 
into the office. The following day, a skidding car ricocheted 
into the gas pumps and bowled them over. The two impa- 
tient customers were escorted to the local jail before the 


o> 


salesman could say “Shall I fill “er up? 


+++ 25 Gallons of Real Old 1920 Vintage Gasoline 
came to light recently when a Carthage, N. C., Miss had an aban- 
doned tank dug up. The young lady, interested in seeing whether the 
age-ycllowed fuel would still power a motor, had ten gallons of it put 
in her car. Although the car protested and sputtered at first, it soon 
calmed down and ran after a fashion. The young lady reports a cer- 
tain not too agreeeble aroma from the antique fuel. It's a bit on the 
Camembert side after eighteen years underground. 


+++ A NEW BUG REMOVER has been placed on the market, 
Not to be confused with usual insecticides, this liquid is sort of 
an embalming fluid intended for the removal of deceased bugs 
from the paint on your car. Speaking of bug removers, this is the 
season when your radiator grille gets clogged with bumble- 
bees, moths, and other winged insects. This clogging cuts down 
air circulation around your radiator and your engine may over- 
heat as a result. Better clean them out. 


+ ++ OUR “IF ALL THE STATISTICS WERE LAID END TO 
END DEPARTMENT” reports that last year’s petroleum taxes, if 
split up equally among all of the petroleum industry's workers, 
would enrich each by $1,000. 


+ + + J. EDGAR HOOVER'S PUBLIC ENEMY EXTERMINATORS 
want a target range where they can machine gun facsimile mobsters 
while roaring along in automobiles at a seventy mile an hour clip. A 
concrete speedway for such practice would be a major feature of a 
$126,000 pistol and rifle range proposed in an appropriation bill now 
before Congress. The tentative location of the high speed shooting 
gallery, Quantico, Va. How about DEATH VALLEY? 











THE STEEL WOOL HAMMOCK AWARD 
for lazy gas station employees was won this week by the 
fellow who, when asked to clean a windshield, squirted a hose 
on the glass and said, “Jes’ start up yer windshield wiper, 
mister. That ought to clean it off fine.” 


++ + DESPITE THE FACT THAT THE PROFESSIONAL 
GLOOMS classify this as a calamity year, the first three months 
showed a higher consumption of gasoline than the same period 
last year. Indications are that gasoline demand in 1938 will at 
least equal that of last year, which established a record. 


+++ OIL CLEANERS AND FILTERS contribute effec- 
tively to the useful life of motor oil. However, even if they op- 
erate at peak efficiency, which is admittedly not possible, your 
motor oil would still have to be changed at regular intervals. Oil 
is subjected to intense heat. Also, it is mixed with air in the 
crankcase, both of which actions tend to oxidize it. In some cases 
the oxidation results in the production of solid matter, in others, 
solid matter and acids, both of which are injurious to the engine, 
Changing your oil at regular intervals is less expensive than re- 
pair bills. 


+++ HAMBURG, GERMANY, TRAFFIC VIOLATORS are 
packed off to a special traffic school where they take a course in safe 
driving. Using a miniature layout of streets and toy automobiles, the 
fundamentals are explained graphically while the Herr Police Doktor 
emphasizes the important points. Over here the lessons are given by 
the roadside. The professor wears a neat uniform and quite frequently 
ends his lecture with the presentation of a ticket entitling the holder 
to attend a post graduate course indoors, 


+ + + THAT CAR OF YOURS is a wonderful piece of mechanism. 
But it can't feed itself nor clean its own fingernails. Why not give 
the car to your ESSO dealer for a little manicuring the next time you 
have shopping to do in his neighborhood? 


+ + * 4 Seattle, Washington, Correspondent writes 
that most of the cars involved in smash-ups in his vi- 
cinity were 8 to 12 cylinder jobs and suggests that privately 
owned cars should therefore be limited to six cylinders. A 
letter from Hollywood, Florida, includes figures on accidents 
caused by glaring headlights—320 killed, 3,330 injured dur- 
ing 1937—and suggests revisions in headlight dimming laws, 
which are largely ignored, or some practical device to reduce 
glare. Theseand other letters show that many people are in- 
terested in driving safely and from their suggestions may 
come some workable solutions to existing unsafe driving 
practices. Write to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. We feel that an open 
mind in regards to the ideas of others may make the open 
road a safer place for motorists. 
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Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The New Tax Bill: Its Effect 


2. Amendment of Labor Law 


3. Conservation of Phosphates 
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the judgment of 
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id the practical 
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on business. The 
he would continue 
port heori of taxation is criti- 
cized by a slightly smaller group ol editors be- 
cause of its possible adve effect on business 
It is argu he more nistie editors that 
the new 1 id encoul yusiness men who 
are prepared to expand a elop their en- 
terpr 
The ion is taken by those 
who consider that Congr received warning 


’ President 
ra tax theory which is 
in industry. 
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that, at th 
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not favored by many i 


e first 


ngress nor 


Wagner Law and the Courts 


er ph aeemaprnag of the commenting editors, 
Wagner law and the Labor 


who oppose the 





Board, concede that the law should not be re- 
pealed because it fosters collective bargaining 
but they do main tain that it should be amended 
to make it more favorable ») em] loye rs, to em 
ploye minorities and to the p Repeal is 
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favored only by about 25 per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers. 

Current itation on the yject has been 
aroused by cent decisions of the Supreme 
Court upholc x the Boi sil retation of the 
Wagner Act as plied to trial disputes. 
The Court |! ! istained portant features 
of the ! TOV are ired by the press 
to need an dment, but only a minority indorses‘ 
t} nd of C of Commerce of the 
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Safeguarding Soil Fertility 









7. messa fe) ie Pr advising Con- 
gress t ld be given toa 
study of phosphate resources of the country, 
is approved by nearly 60 per f comment- 
ing editors who agres he importance of 
development and conservation of phosphate 
deposits for the benefit of American agricu- 
Iture. In the 1ent of at 40 per cent of 
hose editor tered € discussi the 





available . 
tion is far from being a nece y. 

Advocates of the President’s plan contend that 
the need of exhausted 
farm lands inc? mtinuously, and the coun- 
try will be dependent upon phosphates and other 
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sup} conserva- 


fertilizers to replenish 
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contributing elements to promote plant growth. 

Those who are Satisfied th c ervation ef- 
forts are not needed declare he country has 
great supplies of Sp iat the total 
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“RELIEF IN POLITICS’: AN EDITORIAL APPRAISAL 


ry 
Newsqnarnme 
\emernger interference in State primaries by 

heads of relief agencies of the Administra- 
denounced generally by commenting 
newspapers throughout the The 
critical comments are directed mostly against 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Ickes but many editors 
believe the Administration plans to - move 
against all party members seeking reelection to 
Congress who opposed the Executive in the 
Court fight. Some editors declare the test of 
party loyalty is set at “100 per cent support of 
the White House.” Many editorials emphasize 
statements by Senator Wheeler and other party 
members that relief in politics would be fatal to 


tion is 
country. 


the Democratic party. 


“The critics of the 


Roosevelt Administration 
WISESTREAD EVI, who have charged that 


INSISTS A CRITIC relief is in politics,” de- 


clares the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “have spoken 
from the book. The interposition of Mr. Harry 
L. Hopkins in the Senatorial primary in Iowa 
is but a sign of the times. WPA relief is in 
Iowa politics and also in Minnesota politics and, 
as the days go by, we shall see that it is in 
politics all over the country—unless public in- 
dignation causes the Administration to stop 
playing the game.” 

“The Roosevelt purge is on its way,” charges 
the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), adding: 

“The men under fire are all good Democrats 
of unquestioned party standing. They have 
given general support to the President. They 
are able and honorable. Their sole crime is 
independence of the New Deal in respect to 
a few of its wildest measures. But such is the 
absolutist technique. It is not enough for a 
follower to be in general agreement with a dic- 
tator. To live in his government, his wishes 
must be accepted as law, his ideas as gospel.” 

“The unrebuked and unchastised use of public 
moneys on a colossal scale, to control elections, 
means eventual downfall of the Republic,” ad- 
vises the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.). 

“On several occasions,” recalls the Cleveland 


RELIEF IN POLITICS: 
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Cart ist Pease in the Newark Evening 


The “Old Phonograph Record” 





Plain Dealer (Dem.), “Mr. Hopkins has decried 
any attempt to drag the WPA into politics. He 
himself drags it in when he tips off the govern- 
ment-supported workers of a State how he would 
vote if he had their privilege at the ballot box. 

“President Roosevelt personally intervenes in 
the Kentucky primary. Son James spoke for a 
Senator seeking renomination in Florida, Mr. 
Farley advised the Pennsylvania Democrats how 
to vote. Secretary Ickes helped a primary can- 
didate for governor to win in Oregon. 

“In every such case the mighty power of 
patronage—now built to a stature undreamed of 
even a decade ago—supports the wishes of the 
Federal establishment.” 


Recognizing the circu- 


lation of similar charges 
STRIKE THE HAND in Kentucky, the New 


THAT FEEDS HIM?” York Times (Dem.) 


quotes Governor Chandler’s campaign manager 
as having declared that “the WPA and every 
relief agency in Kentucky are brazenly opera- 
ting upon a political basis,” and the Times adds: 

“It is inevitable that these agencies should 
have a political effect, whether or not they are 
expressly and palpably manipulated, and ac- 
cusations made by one set of politicians against 


“WHO IS GOING TO 


? another are subject to a fat discount. 
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Who is 
going to strike the hand that feeds him?” 

Quoting Mr. Hopkins as having said, “If I 
lived in Iowa, I would vote for Wearin,” the 
Los Angeles Times (Rep.), concludes: “That's 
all—and plenty. No one ever accused a relief 
aspirant, in Iowa or anywhere else, of having to 
be knocked down by a hint.” 

With the conclusion that “the Administration 
put all the relief billions into party politics,” 
the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), comments: 

“That is tantamount to asserting that the 
Roosevelt Administration is prepared to ‘pur- 
chase’ with public funds Democratic majorities 
in both houses of Congress in the fall elections. 
It means also that the Administration is using 
public money to bring about the election of only 
those Democrats who indorse 100 per cent the 
ideas and the policies of the White House. It 
means that Democratic officeholders unfriendly 
to the Administration will be discredited poli- 
tically at every opportunity.” 

“Can it be,” asks the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.), “that the President and his reformer 
aides have been reading Sir Francis Bacon, who 
said three centuries ago: ‘Money is like muck 
—it’s no good unless its spread around!’” 


’ 


“The disguised inter- 


vention of the Adminis- 


FROM MEN HOLDING Rene eh acs 

tration,” thinks the New 
THE MONEY POWER York Sun (Ind.), “in one 
State after another might be regarded as nothing 
more than might be expected in politics, but 
when that intervention takes the form of poli- 


EFFECT OF ADVICE 


tical advice from men such as Messrs. Hopkins 
and Ickes, who are in a position to decide where 
and when huge sums of money will be spent and 
who are in a position to divert large grants from 
one part of the Union to the other, the outrage 
to propriety is far greater and the offense much 
more serious.” 

“It is impossible to divorce what Mr. Hopkins 
is doing from what the Administration is doing,” 
says the Hartford Times (Dem.). 
ing in its ‘purge’ campaign, not alone error, but 


“It is indors- 


an exhibition of moral dishonesty in govern- 
ment.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 


tical standpoint, its principal application + 
here has been to automobiles 


defeat the greatest man living. 
to us to keep the 3 per cent from forc- 


three of these Democratic deals and hope 
never to see another. C. J. GREEN. 


and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


“Whig” as Coalition Label 
“coalition party,” 
that must not 


Sir:—Speaking of a 
there main point 
be forgotten. This is the feeling that 
the South has had for years—fanned by 
politicians—against the name of the Re- 
publican Party. This is a very serious 
drawback to any coalition under the 
name of the Republican Party. There 
thousands in the South who, had 
been in the North, would have 
voted the Republican Party ticket. Let 
the North remember this, for many 
there would likewise have voted Demo- 
cratic had they lived in the South. It is 
not necessary to dilate upon the reasons 
for this, as they are self-evident and 
have no relation with compulsion as one 
might think. 

When we recall the days of the Whig 
Party, when the South had many able 
representatives in Congress, the thought 
comes to mind, “Let there be a re-birth 
of the Whig Party to meet the exigency 
of the occasion.” The name Whig is not 
repugnant to the South, nor can it be to 


is one 


are 
they 


the North, which had many famous 
men in its ranks. 
The Whig Party can arise like the 


Phoenix from the ashes of both parties, 


which have been disrupted by political 
forces entirely foreign to American 
ideals FRANKLIN SMITH. 


Covington, Ky 
x «we 


“Use Tax” a State Tariff? 

Sir:*I am a great admirer of the 
Supreme Court and make no pretense 
of being able to criticise its opinions. To 
me the Supreme Court is the great bul- 
and about the only 
liberties. It has seemed to me, however 
that ‘commerce” has been 
virtually repealed upon other traffic than 
refer particularly to the so- 
tax.” . 


wark one—of our 


the clause 
liquor. I 
called “use 

In the opinion by Justice Cardozo in 
Henneford v. Silas Mason Co., it seems 
to me that this tax comes dangerously 
close to a protective tariff, but the tax 
is being upheld. We have such a tax in 
Ohio, and while it is, 
ble to other property, yet, 


of course 


from 


applica- 
a prac- 








Purchase an automobile outside of the 
State of Ohio and bring it into the State, 
you can’t drive it without license tags; 
you can’t get tags without a title; you 
can't get a title until you either pay the 
tax or show that it has been paid. You 
can't even store it without being liable 
for the tax. This comes pretty close to 
being a tax on the importation. 
Wauseon, O. FRED H. WOLF. 

x * * 


An Upward Price Spiral? 
Sir:—Last fall you published a chart 


showing production of non-durable 


goods comparable to durable goods. 
When I compared January, 1929, with 
last fall I at once saw durable goods 


were entirely too close to non-durables 
and that a long readjustment was nec- 
essary. This was very helpful to me 
The picture in your May 16 issue is al- 
most a reverse of last fall’s picture and 
indicates, I believe, that we are to start 
a slow upward move in 60-90 days. 

Prospect, Ky. HOWARD B. MAHAN. 


x** * 
Suspects a ‘“Kitchen’’ Cabinet 
Sir: — Inconsistencies between what 
the leader of the Administration has 


said and what he has done makes me 
believe that there is a small group of 
powerful, greedy selfish men dictating 
to the President. In other words, he is 
merely a “puppet” in their hands. His- 
tory has shown that rulers, many of 
them, were only toys or puppets of un- 
dercover small, powerful groups 

For some time I have been suspicious 
that there is a conspiracy actually on 
foot in this country, the land of plenty, 
where want and hunger stalk in spite of 
bounteous plenty; where unsatisfied 
needs exist on the one hand and reduc- 
tion and destruction is practiced on the 
other; where several billions of dollars 
worth of competitive farm products are 
permitted to enter the under the 
vicious reciprocal trade treaties in the 
name of peace. I wonder! 
Newark, Del. J: W. FRAZE. 


land 


xk 
Plumps for a Third Term 


Sir:—Since President Roosevelt is 
being so vigorously opposed by all classes 
of greed champions, it is up to those of 
us who are suffering from lack of work 
and the necessities of life to demand a 
“Third Term for Roosevelt.’ 

Tories will spend a million dollars to 








ing starvation upon the 97 per cent of 
citizens. 
Camden, N. J. 

x * * 


The Rail Differential 

Sir: Some of the editors who replied 
to your wage-hour question blame the 
“slow” development of the South on 
railroad freight discrimination. 

The South has made bigger strides in 
the last decade than any other section 
of the country, and if the Administra- 
tion had allowed business to return to 
normal, the North would have learned 
that there was some competition. Also, 
the Southern working people would have 
have had increases in wages. 

Railroads have no ability to make 
rates. They are not allowed to do any- 
thing without permission of the ICC, ex- 
cept declare dividends. And the ICC pre- 
vents them from making money. 

The remedy for both the North and 
the South is to urge the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to enact 
legislation to make the unsound Inter- 
state Commerce Law as workable as 
possible, and make it as nearly as im- 
possible for the politicians to use the 
law for ulterior motives as it can be 
done HENRY F. GILG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

x* * * 


Premium on Parenthood 
Sir:—I would amend the wage and 
hours bill by giving the family man a 
differential. Adopt a 40-cent wege floor 
and practically all ordinary labor will 
work on that floor. The single man can 
live on easy street, comparatively speak- 
ing, but what about the man with half 
a dozen children? Congress should do 
something to help the man who is rais- 
ing future citizens if the birthrate is to 
be maintained. Mrs. R. J. CALKIN 
Millford, Mass. 
=e 2 ef 


A Plea From North Dakota 

Sir:—North Dakota ts purely an agri- 
culture state, and Mr. Wallace’s farm 
plan has just about killed farming here. 
The CIO has our school system ruined 
as far as education is concerned, though 
our township school tax is, I think, about 
as high as any in the United States. 

We haven't raised much of any crop 
in the last eight years here yet, our taxes 
have doubled in the last five years 

So here’s hoping we can down the 
New Deal this fall. [ have gone through 


PETE SANKO. 


Itis up + 
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La Moure, N. Dak 
| ¢ 


A Plea for the Middle Classes 
Sir:—Everyone seems worried as to 
where the U. S. is going. Seems as if 
liberty and freedom are “on the skids.’ 
It seems so tragic that the tirifty 
middle class whose savings have helped 
make this country now must be depleted 
or made extinct. . . . When all business 
is assassinated who will pay the welfare 
costs? Will it be the Cabinet? No! 
The New Dealers? No! If a car re- 
fuses to work the owner abandons it— 
that’s sense. I wish that was applied 
to the New Deal. LEONORA DEAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
x * 


Stamps as Propaganda? 

Sir:—The Administration is the only 
one that has used the nation’s postage 
Stamps as a place to emblazon its poli- 
cies—or, as its critics might say, for 
propaganda. 

As we walk toward the sun again, let 
us keep our postage stamps “just plain 
American” with no stress on temporary 
expediences or on political parties 
Cambridge, Mass. ELSA QUARNSTROM. 

x* * * 


Picking a “Statesman” 

Sir:—A writer in the May 31 issue 
suggests we elect all statesmen in place 
of politicians. Who is going to be the 
judge? The trouble is that only some of 
the politicians who give promise of be- 
coming statesmen comply with the re- 
quirements, while most of the “states- 
men” continue to be politicians. A 
former Governor of Illinois years ago 
said, “The average representative is no 
more corrupt nor policy-shifting than 
his constituents who elect him.” That 
is democracy, good or bad. 

The only remedy is to elevate the 
standard of citizenship, by forums, town 
hall meetings and letters from the peo- 
ple, and teach the younger generation 
economics and how to discriminate be- 
tween a mere Office-seeking politician 
and the one with qualifications for con- 
scientious statesmanship 
Harrisonburg, Pa. ANTON BENSON 


*~* * 
A Safety Valve 
Sir:—I like the United States News 
Everything in it is good. Even the “Yeas 
and Nays,” a place where we can blow 
off—if it hurts too much 
Haley, N. D J. E. CRAWFORD 
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Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Weird Noises Out of the Horn of Plenty 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Relief: Federal or State? 





2. A National Economic Council 


3. Criticism of Foreign Nations 


"Hage cowrconye newspapers to a large extent 
A favor the proposal of Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan that Federal relief be distributed 
through State non-partisan boards. They be- 
lieve such a plan would lead to greater econ- 
omy. The small minority that opposes the pro- 
posal assert the change would rot make for econ- 
omy and believe opposition in Washington would 
make such a change infeasible. 

For the plan, it is argued that local authori- 
ties would be able to keep a closer watch on the 
spending and would be quick to observe errors 
and irregularities, and promptly correct them. 
When relief is under remote control, the editors 
argued, the taxpayers are not impressed by the 
real costs and do not realize that, eventually, 
they must pay those costs. 





Harmony for Recovery 


A MAJORITY of the commenting editors be- 
lieve that an economic council of an advisory 
character, as proposed by Senator Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio, would accomplish much as an 
independent and non-official body, serving as a 
means of communication between Government 
and business. A minority doubt that any head- 
way could be made by such a body in solving 
business and industrial problems. 

On the initiative of Senator Bulkley, a con- 
ference has been held and hopes were voiced 
that steps could be taken to effect harmony 
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Cartoonist Cargill in the Wilkes-Barre Record 


“Up From the City Streets.” 





among the forces of management, labor and 
Government. These aspirations are approved by 
many editors who believe that with good will 
and earnest effort, they may be realized. 

A substantial number of newspapers, however, 
point to previous efforts in this direction which 
produced no results. 





Minding Our Own Business 


DVICE from Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary 
‘4X of State, that Americans should avoid pub- 
lic criticism of foreign governments, arouses op- 
position in more than 50 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers, although his words receive sub- 
stantial support from a slightly smaller group. 

Critics argue that it is too much to expect that 
Americans will refrain from expressing views on 
foreign conditions simply out of politeness. 
Domestic affairs in some foreign countries, they 
say, may easily be transformed into aggression 
and it is difficult, they add, to determine at what 
point an internal policy of another nation may 
become an objectionable policy, hostile to this 
country. It is also said such comment often is 
necessary to form public opinion here. 

Those who find merit in Mr. Welles’ advice feel 
that we are not primarily concerned with the 
internal affairs of other nations and that often 
a proper reticence is needed to keep this country 
out of European quarrels. 
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Tide of World Affairs: 
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To straddle two conflict- 
ing pacts, the Kellogg-Briand 
Anti-War and the Neutrality 
Act, is no easy matter, as the 
State Department finds. 

Just how this Government 
is attempting to use its “good 
offices” to keep the world’s 
keg of hates from blowing 
up is here set forth; with a 
detailed accounting of cur- 
rent developments around a 
globe anxious to talk peace 
with the arms factories work- 
ing overtime. 











N 


does the position of the 
States become in foreign affairs. 
And yet, State Department of- 


ficials readily see the difficulties of 
attempting to straddle two berib- 
boned pacts in their efforts to sus- 


tain what is left of international 
harmony and at the same time 
pursue a course recently stated by 
Secretary Hull as “calculated to pre- 
vent our becoming involved in war 
Situations.” 

On May 28, in an _ unexpected 
statement, Mr. Hull referred to the 
“critical” condition of Central 
European affairs. 
names, he pointedly reminded Ger- 
many that the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
War Pact was still in effect. 

That treaty to outlaw war, which 
was signed ten years ago, states 
that “the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

But the Neutrality Act, enacted 
in 1935, and since amended, should 
it be set in motion against any na- 
tion which decided to flout the Kel- 
logz-Briand pact, would have the 
effsct of throwing this nation’s sup 
port to the strongest nations. What 
happens is this: When a state of 
war is recognized between two for- 
eign powers commerce between the 
United States and the warring na 
tions would cease. Trade would be 
placed on a cash-and-carry basis 
The strongest nations can pay 
Merchandise would only be shipped 
in foreign bottoms. The strongest 
nations either have or can buy the 
necessary bottoms. 

It is against the background of 
these two pacts that the events of 
an important week of national and 
international developments must be 
placed for a clearer perspective of 
Mr. Hull’s foreign policy. 


WHICH WAY AMERICA? 


In his speech on June 3 before the 


Bar Association of Tennessee, Mr. 
Hull indicated that although a “re- 
gime of order under law” was the 


most important problem facing the 
human race, international anarchy 
would make untenable the search 
for lasting peace through a policy of 
“isolation.” 

“Long and unmistakable experi- 
ence offers abundant proof that the 
attainment of this precious end 
[peace] through a policy of national 
isolation is wholly outside the realm 


ORE apparent with each new ut- 
terance of its diplomatic corps, 
United 


Without giving 





Harris & Ewing 
ENTER MR. SECRETARY 


And once inside the White House, 
Secretary of State Hull has plenty to 
tell the President about this country’s 
interests abroad. A frequent caller, 
Secretary Hull manages to pack a lot 
of important information in that port- 


folio he carries. 





declared Mr. Hull. 
America? Mr. Hull 


of possibility,’ 
Which way 
points 
“There are 
crete which 
be taken without delay t 
the present disastrous 
ternational relations 


con- 
hould 
reverse 


importan 


and 


, 
steps an and 
0 


trends in in- 


“With the world still in the throes 
of a profound economic dislocation, 
we are prepared to join with other 


nations in directing every effort to 


ward restoration and strengthening 


of sound and constructive interna- 
tional economic relationships. 
Note The United States nou 
has 17 reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nation and one in the 


making with Great Britain). 


‘With the world 








the burden of mounting 

we are prepa! ( in with othe 
nations 1n moving olutely toward 
bringing about effective agree- 
ment on li nitation and p1 ve 
redux 1 of armame 

Note The United State all 
other foreign powers have reaghed 
record peace-time rm con- 
struction). 

‘With the use of armed forces as- 
suming the aspect of scarcely im- 
aginable brutality, we are prepared 
to join with other nations in resum 
ing and vigorously carrying forward 
the work, so auspiciously begun at 
The Hague two generations ago, of’ 
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* humanizing by common agreement 


the rules and practices of war 


Note: On Sept. 28, 1937, and 
March 21, 1938, the Secretary of 
State also protested against the 
slaughter of innocent humans. But 


non-combatant 
and Spain con- 


the 
civilians 
tinues). 
“We are prepared to join with 
other nations in exploring all other 
methods of revitalizing the spirit of 
international cooperation and in 
making use of every practicable 
means of giving it substance and 
reality through the numberless forms 
of concrete application of such prin- 
ciples of international political, 
economic and cultural relations as 
those to which I have referred.” 


SUCCESS IN SOUTH AMERICA 

In the past the United States ef- 
forts to extend its “good offices” to 
mediate in international disputes has 
had its to be expected ups and 
downs. Its most recent effort in 
international economic parleys at 
Brussels turned out to be a dud. But 
its efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment of South America’s “Green 
Hell,” the Chaco controversy be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, seems 
to have met with some degree of 
success. 

On May 25, 1936, President Roos- 
evelt sent messages to the Presidents 
of both South American countries 


bombing of 
in China 


Peace Conference proposal for a 
definitive settlement of the Chaco 
territory dispute. On June 3, the 
State Department announced receipt 
of messages from the Presidents of 
Bolivia and Paraguay accepting the 
conference table method of closing 
one of this hemisphere’s bloodiest 
chapters. 

Stymied now to all intents is Sec- 
retary Hull in the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict, because any offer of media- 
tion would have to recognize a state 
of war. Once that is done, the Neu- 
trality Act would have to be applied, 


thereby making a mockery of the 


Kellogg-Briand pact in that the ben- 
efits , this nation would be able to 
render would go not to the victim 
of aggression, China but to the mili- 
tary transgressor, Japan. 

As to the Spanish civil war, the 
Kellogg-Briand pact would apply 
only to foreign volunteers. Recent 
developments, in which England con- 
tinues to take the lead, bring hopes 
for an evacuation of the volunteers, 
now that Soviet Russia has agreed 
to the British plan, although insist- 
ing upon an “effective sea control.” 


JAPAN CALLED TO ACCOUNT 

In sharp contrast to this Govern- 
ment’s peaceful acquiescence of the 
Mexican Government’s oil seizures, 
although a settlement has already 
been suggested by President Carde- 
nas and is under discussion by Amer- 


+ ican interests, was the State Depart- 
ment’s curt protest filed May 31 by 





American Ambassador Grew with 
the Japanese Foreign Office. 

Upon cabled instructions from 
Secretary Hull, Ambassador Grew 


called upon the Mikado to quit his 
continued occupation of American 
property in China by 
troops, to permit American nationals 
to visit their properties in Japanese- 
controlled areas from which armed 
conflict has receded and to prevent 
further deterioration of the prop- 
erties. On June 2 the Japanese Gov- 
} ernment acceded to some of the de- 
|} mands, was quick to return the prop- 
erty of the Southern Baptist Mis- 
sion in Shanghai. 

The State Department was not 
contest with this action; on June 3, 
Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, in the absence of Mr. Hull, 
observed with gratification the steps 
which thé Japanese Government had 
taken but said there still remained 
the question of returning to Ameri- 
can owners the property of the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai; also there were 
other properties that should be re- 
turned. 

Once again the United States went 
on record as deploring aerial bom- 
bardment of civilian populations in 
China and Spain as contrary to everv 
law of decency and civilization. The 
Statement came shortly after Mr. 
Welles had conferred with Presi- 





Japanese 


THE PARADOX OF "PEACE PACTS’; 
CHARTING NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


+ 
urging acceptance by them of the 


] 
dent 


Roosevelt 

By far the note in the 
world despite its potential military 
design was the reopening of nego- 
tiations between the United States 
and Canada over the proposed St 
Lawrence waterway project. 

The treaty provides for a ship 
channel! from the Great Lakes to the 
sea at an estimated cost in 
of $543,000,000. Negotiations began 
under the Hoover Administration. 
They came to a head in the Roose- 


quietest 


excess 





velt Administration in 1934, when 


the Senate failed to give the neces- 
majority required 


sary 
for 


two-thirds 
ratification. 


Much more than an outlet to the 


sea 


of the 


The vast 


is envisioned by the sponsors 
project. 


hydro- 


electric power possibility is an im- 


portant 


key in the planning. 


To 


the New England and other north- 
eastern States it would provide more 
than adequate emergency power in 
event of an emergency. 














Route of the Empire 
Builder by way of 
Glacier Park 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Minn. 





plus 


Yosemite-Mt. Rainier 


Glacier Park 


When you plana trip to Yosemite 
or Mt. Rainier National Parks, be 
sure to include Glacier National 
Park in your itinerary. Go one 
way via Great Northern Railway 
on the famous “‘Empire Builder’ 
and stop off at Glacier Park—the 
“sublime wilderness’’ of 60 gla- 
ciers, 250 lakes, 1001 waterfalls, 
countless mountains, valleys and 
streams. Highspot of any western 
trip. Ask about all-expense tours. 


















































out the world. 


When you are ab 


5 hws success of a business trip abroad may depend largely 
upon the character of your banking connections in 
foreign countries. 

The Chase banking organization has its own long 
established branches and representatives’ offices in many 
foreign business centers. In addition, close contacts are 


maintained with all the important foreign banks through- 
Such a banking system with its direct world-wide con- 


exporters and importers. Unusual facilities are provided 
for foreign exchange and other banking transactions and 
for supplying up-to-date information on foreign markets, 
customs regulations, and exchange conditions. 


ees 
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road on business 


Another important factor in doing business in foreign 
countries is the security with which your funds can be 


carried, and the convenience with which they can be con- 


nections offers very tangible advantages to American 


beaten track of travel. 


of the Chase National Bank in your own community. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


verted into any currency. With a Chase Traveler's Letter 
of Credit in your possession, the currency of the world is 
constantly at your command, even in places far from the 


IF YOU ARE NOT LOCATED IN NEW YORK CITY 


The foreign banking facilities of The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York are available to business men throughout the United 
States through correspondent banks of the Chase. Upon inquiry, 


we shall be glad to advise you of the names of correspondent banks 





Foreign Branches 









LONDON * HAVANA * SAN JUAN * PANAMA ® CRISTOBAL © COLON « «© Offices of Representatives 


THE CHASE BANK — Foreign Branches: PARIS © SHANGHAI © HONGKONG e 


BERLIN ¢ 
TIENTSIN 


ROME 


MEXICO, D. F, 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A “FAIR TAX LAW": SENATOR HARRISON'S DEFENSE OF THE NEW ACT 


The speech of Senator Harri- 
1, Chairman of the Finance 
mit the Senate, de- 

nate May 28, in 
reply lent Roosevelt's 
riticism 0 the new tax law, 
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demand my 
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r is of such importan 


saying 


I do not 10uld dele- 
gate to myself the task of speaking 
on this question ww, however, 
that I had very st views with 
reference to legislation, 
and I had some modest part in 1ts 
preparation and enactment. 


recent tax 


Sought to Dispel Fear, 
Restore Confidence 

Certainly, I and my colleagues in 
the Sen the House, and 
especially those upon the respective 
committees of the two bodies which 
framed and formulated revenue leg- 
islation, had but one view, and that 
was to be fair to the taxpayers of 
the country, and to frame a measure 
which would raise the revenue 
quired for the economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, and 
which would not abandon American 
and governmental principles of long 
standing. We wanted to write such 
legislation as, in the present eco- 
nomic stress and crisis which affect 
every hamlet and pervade every 
nook and corner country, 
would do something, if a tax factor 
could do it, to assist in dispelling 
fear in the hearts of our people and 
restoring confidence in the mind of 
the American businessman and of 
the country generally, and give some 
impetus to this great, powerful, won- 
derful and resourceful country to re- 
Sume its march on the road to re- 
covery. 


re- 


of our 


Conference Committee 
Wanted a “Fair Bill” 


So the tax bill was written, and 
the tax bill was approved—approved 
in the House of Representatives, 
after it was finally agreed upon in 
conference, by more than 90 per cent 
of the chosen representatives of the 
American people who compose the 
Democratic membership of that 
body; approved in the Senate of the 
United States, so far as I know, 
without a dissent from any Demo- 
cratic Senator. Indeed, the bill met 
such approval and commendation 
that there was not even a roll call 
in the Senate, either on the bill as it 
originally passed or upon the ques- 
tion of adopting the conference re- 
port. 

Of course I appreciate and you 
appreciate that there were certain 
parts of the legislation with which, 
perhaps, other Senators did not 
wholly agree. Some amendments 
had been stricken in conference that 
some Senators no doubt had hoped 
would have been written into the 
law. But I say to you, Mr. President, 
that a conference committee never 
worked harder or more diligently 
than did that one to frame a fair 
bill that would help the country, 
without abandoning any fundamen- 
tal principles of taxation. 

The President on yesterday stated 
his position regarding the bill, as 
he had every right to do. I concede 
to none of my Democratic brethren 
a greater degree of loyalty to the 
President than I. God knows I have 
shown it. Ido not know many other 
Democratic Senators who have faced 
the breastworks and the fire of bat- 

istration poli- 
cies more often than I. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, I shall resolve 
every doubt in favor of Administra- 
tion policies, and vote for them. 
But when my judgment leads me in 
a different direction, I shall not per- 
mit a statement to be made without 
at least some defense that I was a 
part of a group and a body that 
abandoned important principles of 
American taxation 

There was much in the President’s 
address which was inspiring and 
with which I am in complete accord. 
I listened to i I know no 
whose voice I rather hear 
over the radio that of the 
President. I love to sit in his cap- 
tivating presence. He is one of the 
most striking personalities with 
whom I have come in contact. In 
speaking to the children at the 
Arthurdale School and to others 
who were gathered there, the Presi- 
dent, speaking of the tax bill, said: 

“If I sign l—and I have 
untu midnight tonight to sign it— 
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would 


than 


the bi 


A Reply to the President's Criticism and a Pledge of Fair Treatment to Industry 


To Restore Confidence and Dispel Investors Fears 
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naiy people will think I approve 
the abandonment of an important 
principle of American taxation 
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together, so that we might compro- + 


mise the matter, and permit a re- 
serve of 30 per cent to be built up 
by corporations before distribution 
of dividends and imposition of the 
penalty. I received no sympathetic 
cooperation; the committee received 
no sympathetic cooperation; but 
the program was made, and there 
had to be a complete distribution. 


Compromise Proposed 
On Original Bill 


I have here the statement of this 
distinguished gentleman who repre- 
sented the Treasury before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
in which he opposed any provision 
for taking care of debts or the im- 








FAIR tax law; an elimination of inequities in levies on busi- 
ness; an aid to recovery; no abandonment of American 
principles—that is the characterization of the new revenue 
law given by Senator Harrison, chairman of the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee. 


An Administration stalwart, he replies to criticism of the 
law voiced by his chief, the President. The day after Mr. 
Roosevelt's critical radio address, Mr. Harrison gave the na- 
tion an explanation of the measure as he sees it. 

The Act retains heavy penalties on corporations that retain 
profits to escape taxes; it holds to the principle that those 
best able to pay should give most to the support of the gov- 
ernment; and it should dispel fears of business and add to 
confidence, promoting recovery, he contends. 

Senator Harrison sees, as did the President, the need of a 
new tax bill next year; but there is in his address no hint of a 
coming general revision of the tax system as suggested by 


the Chief Executive. 


The United States News in its May 31st issue presented 
the full text of President Roosevelt’s address at Arthurdale, 
W. Va., in which he explained why he was letting the bill be- 
come law without his signature—because of his objection to 
certain “unwise parts,” such as the easing of taxes on capital 
gains and undistributed corporation profits. 

Consistent with its policy of setting forth all sides of public 
questions, The United States News herewith presents the full 
text of Senator Harrison's reply to the President, delivered, 


May 28, in the Senate. 





reader or listener, not versed in + pairment of capital. So the Senate 


taxation, might gather from the 
President’s address the impression 
that the tax bill which we passed 
here was a monstrous bill, and that 
the President refused to sign it be- 
cause we were trying to provide 
some opportunity for large taxpayers 
to avoid the payment of their legiti- 
mate taxes; so that fact prompts 
me to speak today. 

When the President said “One of 
them which may restore in the fu- 
ture certain forms of tax avoid- 
ance”, he was alluding to the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. I have heard 
no voice lifted in Congress or else- 
where to defend the undistributed- 
profits tax as it was in the law until 
yesterday. Thank God, it is not in 
the law today. 

What happened under that law of 
yesterday? It discriminated against 
the little corporations of the coun- 
try, and those which were in debt 
were unable to pay their debts, or 
had to incur a penalty, if they did 
so, on the profits which accrued. 

The law did not take care of the 
impairment of capital. Many States 
in this country had laws to the effect 
that an insolvent corporation could 
not distribute a dividend; yet by 
that law we said, “You must distrib- 
ute dividends or we 
penalty upon you’; and the maxi- 
mum tax rate when no dividends 
were distributed was 32 per cent. So 
we wanted to get rid of that, and 
we have gotten rid of it. 

Someone will say, 


“Well, you 


helped to write the former law.” I 


must offer some excuse as to that. 


At the time the 1936 act went into 
ill and was 


conference, I became 
forced to go to bed, and could not 
serve on the conference committee; 
and I asked the President of the 
Senate to appoint, among other con- 
ferees, my distinguished colleague, 
my friends, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate [Mr. 
Barkley] on the conference commit- 
tee. 

When the undistributed-profits tax 
measure came from the House to the 
Senate, it compelled a complete dis- 
tribution of all earnings. 

I pleaded with the, gentleman 
who represented the Treasury at the 
time—and he was representing the 
Administration—to permit us to get 


will impose a 


committee at that time imposed a 
penalty of 7 per cent. They framed 
a bill which greatly modified the 
House bill They went into con- 
ference with Members representing 
the House, and did the best they 
could; yet the President, in his 
speech of yesterday, made this state- 
ment: 

“In principle our objective was 
right but in practice the act as fi- 
nally worked out in the Senate un- 
doubtedly did prevent many small 
corporations from normal and rea- 
sonable business expansion.” 

I think it is somewhat unfair to 
Say in a great broadcast to this 
country that the Senate is responsi- 
ble for the result. The House was 
just as responsible as the Senate, be- 
cause the bill as finally enacted was 
worked out in conference by repre- 
sentatives of both bodies. 


Companies in Debt 
Were Given Relief 


Every member of the Finance 
Committee will recall, as I recall, 
that when the debt provision of the 
1936 House bill came to the Senate, 
the representatives of the Treasury, 
as well as every tax expert of the 
Government and joint committee 
and legislative counsel appearing 
before the committee said it was un- 
workable and ineffective and unfair, 
because it failed to provide for fu- 
ture debts. 

I may say that the revenue bill of 
1938 as it passed the House con- 
tained no debt or deficit provisions. 
When that bill came to the Senate 
there was a provision for a 4 per 
cent penalty on _ undistributed 
profits. The House did not take 
care of the fellow who was in debt 
or who had impaired capital. They 
were going to subject him to a tax 
on his retained profits. If he did 
not distribute his profits, he had to 
pay a penalty, no matter how much 
debt he had to pay, no matter to 
what extent his capital was im- 
paired. 

But when the bill came from con- 
ference we took care of that matter, 
we did reduce the rate, and made 
the differential 212 per cent. 

We tried to strike out the undis- 
tributed-profits tax provision of the 





law because we thought it had in- 
jured many small corporations of 
this country. Our action was con- 
scientiously taken, and I am sure 
that the mail of every Senator re- 
flected the fact that the business 
peopie of the country — large and 
small—were against the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax as written in the 
1936 act. But be that as it may, it 
is retained in the !aw which goes on 
the books today, which the Presi- 
dent refused to sign. There is a 2'2 
per cent differential, from 16'2 per 
cent up to 19 per cent. I do not think 
that is enough to injure business in 
this country. I hope it will be help- 
ful in causing the distribution of 
dividends. 

I trust that when the two years 
Shall have expired, it will have 
proven so beneficial and workable 
that we can continue it. But if it 
does not, as we have written it, with 
the debt and deficit provisions in it, 
so that one can take care of his 
debts and take care of impaired 
capital without being penalized even 
to the extent of 2'2 per cent, if the 
country is aroused about it and we 
find that it does not work, then I 
shall be in favor of going back to the 
old, time-honored, well-established 
principle of the flat corporation tax. 
So much for the undistributed- 
profits tax. 

The President in his speech alluded 
to the closely-held corporations of 
this country, and referred to the 
avoidance of taxes through this 
corporate arrangement. 

It will be recalled that when the 
present bill was pending in the 
House one of the major issues pre- 
sented over Title I-B, which ap- 
plied to closely-held corporations. 
The House committee imposed a 
penalty on these corporations, and 
they had difficulty in getting it 
through the committee, because 
there was tremendous opposition 
to it. 

Finally those in charge of the bill 
agreed to raise the amount of the 
exemption from $25,000 to $50,000 
and then to $75,000. Then they added 
the debt provision to relieve more of 
them, then a provision relating to 
the impairment of capital was also 
included. 

But when the bill came before the 
House of Representatives, Title I-B 
was voted down, and never in the 
Senate committee or on the floor of 
the Senate, or anywhere else, did I 
ever hear of a proposal to restore 
Title I-B to the bill, and I dare say 
that if a vote had been called for 
in this body such a proposal would 
not have received as many votes as 
there are fingers on my hand. 


“Closely-Held” Corporations: 
Deems Many Properly Formed 


Mr. President, I am not opposed to 
closely-held corporations, created 
for the purpose of carrying on legit- 
imate business. In my section of the 
country closely-held corporations 
have built up many communities. 
And that is true all over the coun- 
try. A man goes into business and 
is successful, later he takes in his 
boy as he grows up, and other mem- 
bers of his family, his business 
grows, and he builds up a little sur- 
plus, because he thinks it is good 
business to build up a surplus. He 
wants to provide against some rainy 
day, some depression which might 
occur, such as that which appears 
to be approaching us now. 

Do not be misled into believing 
that all closely-held corporations are 
the great and powerful corporations. 
Of course, some of the big corpora- 
tions are closely held. There is no 
doubt, however, that there are many 
hundreds of small corporations 
family-held or closely-held. 

There is no question but that when 
we penalize closely-held corporations 
doing legitimate business in this 
country we are discriminating 
against them in favor of the big 
corporations of the country which 
have built up enormous surpluses, 
and have their enormous reserves, 
because the latter can distribute 
their dividends and pay no penalty 
tax while the closely-held corpora- 
tions, if they have no surplus or in- 
sufficient reserves, have to make dis- 
tribution of their earnings or pay 
the penalty tax. 


The Origin of the Levy on 
Undistributed Profits 


The President says the taxing of 
capital gains and_ undistributed 
profits is in accordance with a great 
American principle. When was the 
first time we ever heard of the un- 
distributed profits tax? It was pro- 
posed a few years ago by a colleague 
of ours, the late Senator Jones, of 
New Mexico, but the tax was small. 

But in a case where we impose a 











corporation tax of 15 per cent and + 


an undistributeed-profits tax grad- 
uated from 7 per cent to 27 per cent 
we are hurting somebody, and 
business of this country cannot 
stand it at all. So there is no great 
American principle involved. 

The proposal was made in 1936. 
Mr. Oliphant, representing the Treas- 
ury, was very zealous and persistent 
about it. I presume he had sold the 
idea to the President. I was sold to 
some extent, as were others. It was 
a beautiful thing in theory. Every- 
one wants to see a corporation dis- 
tribute as much of its profits as are 
are not necessary in the conduct of 
its business. Many corporations in 
this country have piled up unreason- 
able surpluses, it is true. There is 
not a Senator here, nor is there a 
Member of the House, who believes 
in condoning or protecting that 
practice, and we have not done so. 

There is in the present law, and 


the 


Let me give a little history of the 
attempt to tax capital gains. The 
first law affecting capital gains was 
written in 1861, during the Civil War, 
as a war measure. The law provided, 
in effect, that capital gains should 
be taxed as ordinary income when 
the property was held for less than 
two years, and under that law when 
property and assets were held more 
than two year: gains tax 
was imposed. That Ww un- 
til 1870, when the was 
repealed. 

The next 
come-tax law was i 
provided that capita! gains 
erty held less than two years 
be taxed as ordinary 
when the gains were 
property held more than two years, 
no tax at all should be imposed. So 
it is not an old American principle 
that we are abandoning. 

In 1913, in the income-ts 
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we have strengthened it in the law 4 1 per cent normal tax was imposed, 


which goes into effect today, a pro- 
vision which we have had since 1913. 
Allusion was made to it by the Pres- 
ident, and I congratulate him on 
having made reference to it. 


Penalty on Unreasonable 
Surpluses to Avoid Taxes 


Where a corporation accumulates 
unreasonable surpluses for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the payment of 
taxes upon the part of its share- 
holders, a penalty is imposed, and it 
is a very high penalty. About 19 
cases have been brought under that 
provision of the law, and in a major- 
ity of them the Government has 
won; but never unti! last week had 
the Supreme Court upheld section 
102 of the revenue law. The object 
of placing section 102 in the law was 
to reach the very corporations 
against which the President com- 
plains, namely, the corporations 
which build up unreasonable sur- 
pluses for the purpose of tax avoid- 
ance. 

So anxious were we to strengthen 
that provision of the law that on the 
first day the Committee on Finance 
met to consider the new bill, I asked 
the Treasury experts and our drafts- 
men to frame such legislation as 
they thought might strengthen the 
law. We worked on it and finally 
adopted the provision which is in 
the law, and we made it so strong 
that we even put the burden of proof 
upon the taxpayer, when it is shown 
that there is an unreasonable accu- 
mulation beyond the needs of the 
business, to prove that the accumu- 
lation is not for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of taxes upon 
the part of its shareholders. ’ 

Never was such a strong law writ- 
ten with relation to unreasonable 
surpluses to avoid the payment of 
taxes, as in the law which goes into 
effect today. So much for that. 


The Taxes on Capital Gains: 
Thinks Surtaxes Too High 


The President talked a great deal 
about capital gains and cited some 
illustrations in his criticism of our 
action. He cited the case of a man 
who makes $5,000 from capital gains 
and another who makes $500,000 
from capital gains, stating that we 
do not recognize the old democratic 
theory of taxing according to the 
ability to pay. 
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with an exemption from surtax up to 
$20.00, but above that there was to 
be a 6 per cent surtax. Six per cent 
was the maximum. When we com- 
pare that 1 per cent normal tax and 
the 6 per cent surtax, with a $20,000 
exemption, in 1913, with the present 
law, with an exemption of only 
$4,000 in respect to surtax and with 
a surtax going as high as 75 per cent, 
plus the 4 cent normal tax, 
which makes 79 per cent, it may be 
realized we are taxing some 
people a little more than we used to, 
and we are taxing them on the 
theory of ability to pay. 

I shall not discuss that, but I 
think our present surtax rates are 
too high. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment can take away everything 
that a man makes, and at the same 
time encourage business, and en- 
courage a man to go into industry. 
Encouragement cannot be given in 
that way, and that is one of the rea- 
sons for the troubles we are having 
today. 


Insists That the President 

Was Misinformed on Facts 
With 
which 
just misinformed 
about that, because I know the 
President is sincere in his utter- 
ances. I know he is sincere in his 
views. I have come to that stage 
in life when I do not find myself in 
personal estrangement with those 
who have studied questions simply 
because they have a different view 
from mine. I know that persons of 
sincere ideas can differ in their opin- 
ions, and I find no fault with any- 
one for that. That is all right. That 
represents the old American idea of 
freedom of thought, freedom of ac- 
tion, and freedom of speech, and I 
find no fault with those funda- 
mental principles, which have made 
our country great. 

But when information 
given to the President nature 
that misinforms him set of 
facts bearing upon a question which 
is so close to the American people 
as the tax bill which is just going 
into effect, the consequence of 
which may be good or bad, I think 
it is time to speak up and give the 
facts. I shown them with 
reference to the statement concern- 
ing our abandonment of an impor- 
tant principle of American taxation. 


per 
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There is no abandonment of an ime 
portant American principle. 

Let us take the illustration which 
the President gave. For instance, 
the President said: 

“In other words, if you or I sell 
stocks which we have held for a few 
years, at a profit of say $5,000, we 

* to pay a tax of 15 per cent on 
that profit; whereas the man who 
has made a profit of $500,000 on 
stocks he has owned is required, un- 
der this new bill, to pay a tax of 

only 15 per cent, just as you and I 

would 

All right. The President concludes 
from this example that— 

“Nobody, by any stretch of the 
imagination, can say that this new 
provision maintains the principle of 
payment in proportion to ability to 
pay 
I could agree with the President’s 

conclusion if the example correctly 
stated the results secured under the 
bill. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case. The President, as I have stated, 
has apparently been misinformed. 

For example, if you and I are mare 
ried persons, and have a capital 
gain of $5,000 on stock or securities 
held over two years, and no other 
income, we will not pay a tax of 15 
per cent. We will then pay no tax 
at all. Get that to the people. Tell 
it to the American people. Let the 
experts look into it. Let somebody 
deny it. If we have no other income 
and we sell an asset which we have 
held over two years, and we have a 
capital gain of $5,000, then under 
the law which goes into effect to- 
day we pay no capital-gain tax. 


Tax Illustration Proffered 


Most Incorrect, He Insists 

Very well. That is explained be- 
cause of the fact that a married 
man is exempt up to $2,500. If he has 
no other income, and he makes 
$5,000 on the capital-gains transac- 
tion, under the provisions of the 
bill which goes into effect today, he 
only has to be taxed on one-half of 
the $5,000, which is $2,500, and under 
this law to that amount he is ex- 
empt from taxation. Therefore, he 
pays no tax. I hope I have made 
myself plain on that. 

If we have a salary of $5,000, and 
the $5,000 capital gain in addition, 
our tax will be $220. The tax on a 
$5,000 salary alone is $80. So, our tax 
has been increased by $140 on ac- 
count of the $5,000 capital gain, and 
the rate of tax on that gain is there- 
fore less than 3 per cent. 

The capital-gains tax alone in the 
bill, on the individual who has a 
$500,000 profit, would be 15 per cent 
of the $500,000, or $75,000; and if he 
had some other income, which would 
place him in the higher brackets, 
then, in addition to that $75,000 of 
tax, he would pay the other income 
tax also. I hope I have made myself 
plain on that matter. 

In the same way, if we had a sal- 
ary of $10,000 and a capital gain of 
$5,000 in addition, we would find 
that the rate of tax on the capital 
gain would be less than 5 per cent; 
whereas in the case of the $500,000 
capital gain to which the President 
made reference, it would be 15 per 
cent of the $500,000, or $75,000. 

Thus, we dip have, under the new 
law, progressive taxation on capital 
gains, and, in fact, the little fellow 
gets a better deal in respect to his 
tax on capital gains than he has re- 
ceived since 1913. ‘ 

It should be noted that under the 
Revenue Act of 1936, which expired 
last night, the maximum rate on 
capital gains in the case of property 
held over 10 years was only 2314 per 
cent. That was the maximum under 
that law if the property was held 
over 10 years; and under the recent 
House bill which came to us, in the 
case of property held over 5 years, 
the maximum capital-gains tax was 
only 16 per cent. 


An End to Spending Program: 

A Much Desired Objective 

Yet there is a great deal said 
about the gains from transactions in 
stocks and bonds. It is said that 
80 per cent of all the transactions 
in which there are capital gains are 
transactions in stocks and bonds. 
How are you going to build up a lit- 
tle new industry somewhere? 

Take for example, my own State, 
which offers wonderful advantages 
for the manufacture of print paper 
from wood pulp. Let us say that a 
manufacturing organization is es- 
tablished with a capitalization of a 
million dollars. The organization 
needs more money. It tries to bor- 
row a million dollars on some kind 
of security from someone in New 
York or some other State. 

Of course, the man who purchases 
these new securities may have to 
sell some of his old securities in or- 
der to get the cash. You do not know 
how much of this money that is 
traded in, in stocks and bonds and 
other securities, to which the Presi- 
dent has called attention, even 
though the transactions take place 
on the stock market, goes into in- 
dustry. 

But I know and you know that un- 

[Continued on Page 9.J 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

recognizing publicly that the la- 
bor problem within the United 
States is evolving into a new phase. 
President’s recognition takes 
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How the British deal with 
labor unions. 

Mr. Roosevelt sees a pos- 
sible lesson for America. A 
step beyond the Wagner act. 











labor and industry, to 
study that country’s 


Government, 
England to 
laws and its experience. 

Revelation of this coming study 
led to reports that Mr. Roosevelt 
Was preparing to favor amendment 
to the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
which now guarantees to workers 
the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively with their employers 
without interference. The President 
quickly denied any such intention. 

The Wagner Act now has been 
securely bulwarked by Supreme 
Court interpretations. Organized 
labor is prepared to any 
change that would weaken the 
terms of the Act. (See The Ques- 
tion of the Week, Page 10.) 


DUTIES OF LABOR UNIONS 

But the very fact that labor does 
now have protection of the Govern- 
ment in its right to organize and 
to bargain through unions, leads 
officials to eonsider what steps 
might be called for to impose re- 
sponsibilities upon the union that 
its power protects. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
paper men on June 3 that the whole 
subject of labor relations was an 
evolutionary one. He explained that 
this country has a_ great deal 
to learn from other countries So 
much misinformation, the Presi- 
dent said, has been written about 
the labor laws of Great Britain that 
he thought it well to have those 
laws explained in terms of one 
Syllable that everyone could under- 
stand. 


resist 


In addition, there are growing 
Signs that high Government of- 
ficials are more and more con- 


cerned by reports coming to them 
from the country about develop- 
ments in some labor unions. The 
point of this concern is that labor 
has gained large new powers with- 
out being called upon to shoulder 
commensurate responsibilities. 


BRITISH LAW ON STRIKES 

A study of British experience 
could show what that nation has 
done to meet the problems that 
accompany wide-spread organiza- 
tion of labor. Whether this British 
experience will fit the American pic- 
ture remains to be seen. At least it 
is attracting the active interest of 
President Roosevelt. 

What the English have done can 
be discovered from a quick survey 
of their laws, which finally culmi- 
nated in the Trade Disputes Act of 
1927. This Act followed the gen- 
eral strike in Engiand during 1926 
It is the Trade Disputes Act which 
President Roosevelt says is 80 widely 
misunderstood in this country 

Through that act the British 
sought primarily to outlaw strikes 
that are called to intimidate the 
government. As a result any Strike 
is “illegal if it: (1) has any object 
other than or in addition to the 
furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers are engaged; and 
(2) is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the government either di- 
rectly or by inflicting hardship 
upon the community.” 

This language does not make il- 
legal any strike called to improve 
working conditions in industry, 
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explained to news- 
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j many yes 


is ¢ even though that strike may be a 


sympathetic strike. What the Act 
is intended to do is to bar second- 
ary or sympathetic strikes that 
tend to coerce the government. 
The British labor laws, from an 
American point of view, are of 
special interest for their relation to 
picketing by unions, their reference 
to strikes of public utility workers, 
their requirements in relation to 
membership of government em- 
ployes in unions and their provi- 
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trary to American experience, are 
rare. Even picketing on American 
lines had been unusual prior to en- 
actment of more stringent laws gov- 
erning intimidation of individual 
workmen. 

The fact that President Roosevelt 
is interesting himself in the labor 
laws of Great Britain created a stir 
in the ranks of organized labor. 

John L. Lewis, C. I. O. chairman, 
immediately saw the possibility that 
some moves might be in the wind 





LLOYD K. GARRISON 
Underwood & Underwood 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE 
| gaat vhtarapweng as probable members of the committee to be ap- 
-"% pointed by the President to study the British Trades Union 
Act in comparison: with our Wagner Act are Gerard Swope, in- 
dustrialist, and Lloyd K. Garrison, former labor administrator. 





sions for voluntary registration of | to curb the power of labor. 


trade unions. 

Peaceful picketing has been ac- 
cepted in Great Britain as legal 
since 1906. Peaceful picketing is 
described as picketing in further- 
ance of a trade dispute and for the 
purpose of obtaining or giving in- 
formation or persuading any per- 
son to work or to abstain from 
working. But in the Trade Dis- 
putes Act of 1927 the British made 
picketing unlawful where there was 
any effort to intimidate any person. 
The definition of “intimidate” was 
as follows: 

“To intimidate is to cause in the 
mind of a person a reasonable ap- 
prehension of injury to him or to 


It is known, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt is impressed by what he 
feels to be the need for some legis- 
lation to carry on in the field of 
mediation and regulation where the 
present Wagner Labor Relations law 
leaves off. This law is intended only 
to protect workers while they or- 
ganize and while they bargain. 


Mediation of disputes that may 
grow out of collective bargaining 
and control of possible abuse of la- 
bor union power are subjects with 
which the Wagner Act is not con- 
cerned. 


The 


| 
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Mr. Harrison's Defense of the New Tax Law 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


less some encouragement is offered 


to those who have money to invest 
in new enterprises, so that more 
people can be employed, so that we 
can put a stop early, or some day, 
to this spending program that we 
are considering in the Senate now 
$4,000,000,000 this year, and so 


many billions some other year, and 


we are not going to get any- 





so On 

where. 

Need of Fresh Investment 
To Encourage Industry 


What communities are there out 


in your country of the West that 


have a great many rich people? 
There are none in my country. You 
have to obtain capital if you are 
going to go into new industry. You 
cannot build it on mud. And we 
must offer some encouragement to 
capital. That is what we have done 
in this new law. We have said to 
one who has money to invest, “If 
you want to make an investment, 
put your money into industry, and 
aid in giving employment to the peo- 


ple of this country; then if you hold 
property for two years and sell it, 





and make a profit, your 
gains tax shall not be more than 
15 per cent.” 

Mr. President, is there anything 


unusual about that? In the present 
law it is provided that capital gains 


made on the sale of property held 
up to 12 months is subject to a tax 
on 100 per cent of the gain We 


say that when people trade in stocks 
and bonds, and gamble in them, 
speculate in them, that they shall 
pay on 100 per cent of the profits, 
under the ordinary income tax rates. 
However, we went beyond the House 
to that matter. 
the time to 18 


proposal in respect 
We have extended 
months 

If a man trades in stocks and 
bonds or any other capital asset 
and has a gain within a year and a 
half from the time he obtained the 
property, he must declare that gain 
as ordinary income and on it 
the tax he pays on ordinary income. 
If he holds the property longer than 
18 months and up to two years, and 
and has a gain, he pays a 
maximum tax of 20 per cent. His 
gain is then considered a capital 
gain. We have given him that ad- 
vantage 


pay 


sells it 


If he holds the property two years 
or longer and then sells and has a 
gain, he pays a 15 per cent tax if 
he is in the high brackets, or he is 
taxed on one-half the gain at or- 


+ dinary rates if he is in the lower 


| 
| 


brackets. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
new law will release much of the 
frozen credit of this country. It 
ought to be most helpful in getting 
some industries started and in re- 
lieving the distress caused by the un- 
employment situation in this coun- 
try. So much for that. 

I was delighted with that part of 
the President’s speech where he 
said: 

“We should adopt 
which will encourage 
ture and to build new 
wealth.” 

That was the motivating idea in 
the formation of the 1938 Act. 

The thing I fear about the law 
which goes into effect today is not 
that we have abandoned any Amer- 
ican principle, because we have not. 
The thing I fear is that we will not 
be able to obtain as much revenue 
under the law as we had hoped, 
and which the Treasury had esti- 
mated 


tax policies 
men to ven- 
productive 


Cites Justification of 
Tax Principles 


The Treasury estimates were 
made in November, and all know, 
unless they are blind to a fact, that 
economic conditions have gradually 
grown worse since November. More 
persons are out of employment and 
more industries are closed. There is 
less carloading on the railroads. 
We have not the degree of pros- 
perity which we had at that time, 
and the situation is not improving. 
So I fear that the law may not raise 
as much revenue as we had hoped 
unless there is a renewed activity in 
business. 

I am sorry the President did not 
sign the bill. I should have much 
preferred if he had said “All right; 
I do not like the abandonment of 
American principles in the undis- 
tributed-profits and capital-gains 
taxes,” and vetoed it. I have no 
doubt what would have happened in 
the American Congress. 

You and I and the Members in 
the House have felt that the more 
ungrudgingly we could give busi- 
ness a little lift at this time the bet- 
ter it might be for the economic wel- 
fare of the country. 

I hope that the high intention 
and aspirations of the American 
Congress in framing this tax legis- 
lation to help business and employ- 
ment will not be affected, and that 
what we had expected will not be 
dampened and thrown away by the 
remarks which the President made 
yesterday in his memorable speech. 

We shall need another tax bill 


—+ 





next year. Many of the nuisance 
taxes expire next year. The cor- 
poration tax and the undistributed- 
profits taxes expire at the end of 
1939, so we will need new taxes. But 
be not deceived. We have not 
abandoned the American principles 
of taxation. We have tried to be 
fair and just to the country. 

I probably have said more than I 
ought to say about this matter. I 
may have said too much. In clos- 
ing I wish to paraphrase some re- 
marks which I made a few years ago, 
upon a great occasion. I was speak- 
ing to a great gathering of Demo- 
crats: 

Let us remember that tod much 
is at stake for the hideous form of 
friction to frown upon us. Our guns, 
and all our guns, against the com- 
mon enemy of depression. Nothing 
must happen here or elsewhere to 
divide our counsels or dampen our 
ardor. The hope of the American 
people lies in our common and 
united action. There must be no 
skulking, reprisals, charges of crim- 
ination, or recrimination. A great 
duty and a high responsibility rests 
upon all of us in this solemn and 
critical hour of the Nation’s life. 
Far better is it for the American 
people and the welfare of our coun- 
try that we deny ourselves some 
vaunted expression, or surrender 
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some temporary advantage, that we! 


may succeed in our efforts to dispel 
fear and restore confidence, happie 
ness and prosperity to our people. 
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any member of his family or to any! 


of his dependents of violence or 
damage to any person or property.” 

Injury, in turn, includes injury to 
busimess, employment or other 
source of income. 

Picketing of the type frequently 
used by American unions would be 
unlawful in England. 


RIGHTS OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 
The British also make it a crimi- 
nal offense for a person employed 
by a municipality or a company 
contracting to supply a city with 
water or gas or electricity to break 
his contract of service with a reck- 
less disregard of the consequences. 


The law limits strikes in public 
utility enterprises. Government 
workers, at the same time, may 


have membership in a labor organi- 
zation only if that organization’s 
membership is confined to public 
employes and if wholly independent 
of any similar organization ad- 
mitting employes of private industry 
to membership. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1927 
modifies an earlier law governing 
contributions of unions to political 
causes. The earlier law permitted 
these contributions if a majority of 
the members of the union approved. 
This was amended to require that 
members must consent individually 
to political contributions before 
those contributions may be made. 
Here again there is a contrast with 
recent American experience. 


VOLUNTARY REGISTRATION 

There is a common Delief in this 
country that the British require 
that trade unions be incorporated. 

Actually no such requirement ex- 
ists in that country. Instead, ever 
since 1871, Great Britain has offered 
the opportunity to labor unions to 
register voluntarily with the gov- 
ernment and has offered advant- 
ages in return for registration. 
The unions register with the Reg- 
istrar of Friendly Societies. The 
fact of their registration zives the 
unions an improved legal position, 
but at the same time subjects them 
to rules that require a close account- 
ing of their activities. 

Unregistered unions, by the Act 
of 1927, were required to make an 
annual report to the government 
concerning their receipts and ex- 
penditures, assets and liabilities. 

The British do not employ com- 
pulSory mediation... Collective bar- 
gaining in that country, however, 
has been an accepted procedure for 
ars. Violent 


disnutec ean. 
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Roses is America’s finest whiskey, regardless of age or price.” 
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Ernest T. Weir 


Chairman of the Board, 
National Steel Corporation, 


answers: 

NHE National Labor Relations Act 
| should be amended in a very 
fundamental way to enable a court 
independent tribunal to 
As 


fact findings 


or some 
make the fact findings 
the Act 
the Board conclusive upon the court 
be accomplished 


song as 


makes the of 


very little can 


the amendment of the Act 
present personnel of tl 
Every member is hig! 
against industry and decides 
every fact question against t 
ployer. Unless the ! 
cision of facts be 
the Board, or 
Board be enti! 
think anything 
by amendment 

True, some ch 
Sirable 
tices on the 
vent n 
these changes would be of no help 
with I think the 
Board igatory 
powers and should have the right to 
file complaints, but the complaints 
should be tried in court or before an 


impartial tribunal 


to define un! 
part of 
coercion source, Dul 
the present Board 


should have _ invest 


The present spectacle of the Board 
acting as judge and prosecutor both 
is rapidly undermining the confi- 
dence of the public in our judicial 
system. It is particularly unfortu- 
nate that many employes get their 
only court experience by watching a 
Labor Board proceeding and go away 
with the idea that our system of 
justice is a farce. The very people 
in whom we ought to be instilling 
confidence in our institutions are led 
to think that all courts are packed 
because they see such a disgraceful 
spectacle in the performance of the 
Labor Board. 

When the the present 
Weirton Steel case is finally told in 
the courts, it will make the admin- 
istration of justice in Russia seem 
ideal compared to the tactics of the 
Labor Board in the Weirton case. 


Story oi: 


Homer Martin 


President, International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of 
America, 


answers: 
g MY opinion there is no necessity 
for amending the National Labor 
Relations Act at this time. Most 
persons who wish to see the Act 
amended desire not to improve but 
to defeat its purpose and render it 
ineffective 

The stock argument 

that the Act 
and needs “equalizing.” 
which forbids the commission of 
certain acts is bound be “one- 
sided” against those who see fit to 
disobey the law. The laws against 
robbery are “one-sided” against rob- 
bers. One does not think, for exam- 
ple. of “equalizing” laws against 
reckless driving. We recognize that 
robbery and reckless driving are 
anti-social acts, and laws regarding 
such are intended to set up certain 
limits beyond which individuals are 
not free to trespass in their be- 
havior. 

The same is true of the NLRA. 
The employers are not denied re- 
course to the courts to seek re- 
dress for illegal acts of their em- 
ployes, whether organized or unor- 
ganized. The laws of the land give 
ample protection to the employer, 
who may enjoin practically any act 
of his employes and has full pro- 
tection of the police, the militia and 
the courts 

The NLRA was designed to accom- 
Plish certain specific objectives in 
behalf of labor. No employer who 
a@ccepts the principle of collective 
bargaining and follows it good 


of such per- 
one-sided 


Any law 


sons 1S 


1S 


to 
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ith need ever be disturbed by the 
The type of equalizing which 
by opponents of the Act 
equalize it at all. More 
appropriately the Act would be 
equalized, for example, by prohibit- 
ing labor unions from interfering 
with the rights of stockholders to 
organize or from preventing corpo- 
rations from joining together in em- 
associations or from inter- 
fering with the employer's right to 
ose his own representative to bar- 
with the employes. 
Stating these propositions the 
argument is exposed as 
being a fictitious one, since these are 
the type of amendments which 
the employer groups seek. 


is desir 


does not 


ployers’ 


By 


equalizing 


not 


Senator Logan 
Democrat, of Kentucky, Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 
judgment, the Labor Rela- 


[* my 
tions Act should be amended. 
Amendments should be for the pur- 
pose of defining unfair labor prac- 
tice upon the part of the unions as 
well as upon the part of the em- 
ployers 
Complaints of employers should 
be heard before the same board as 
complaints of employes, but the 
board should be so constituted as to 
deal impartially with all matters 
with both the employer and the em- 


Charles J. Hardy 


President, American Car and 
Foundry Co., 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

N my opinion, the Labor Relations 
| Act should be amended so as to 
define unfair practices upon the 
part of labor as well as upon that of 
employers, and that such com- 
plaints from employers should be 
dealt with on the same basis as are 
those from employes 


Max Zaritsky 


+ ployers all 
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too frequently 
these means of coercion until the 

Board and the Courts catch up with 
them. 

On the other hand, labor's 
weapon against the employer to en- 
force collective bargaining was the 
right to strike. This right was not 
only already clearly defined and lim- 
ited by law, but it was all too often 
unfairly circumscribed by the courts 

The employer had, and continues 
to have, ample redress against un- 
fair labor practices by labor. He 
needs no_ protection But labor 
needed, and still needs, to be pro- 
tected against the cruel and brutal 
weapons that the employer had been 
using. In brief, the Act was intended 
to protect labor, and thus make col- 
lective bargaining first possible, and 
then effective. 

Since the Act does no more than 
protect labor in that manner, there is 
no need to amend it further by de- 
fining unfair practices by labor 

Of course, like every other work of 
man, the Act is not perfect. For ex- 
ample, it the Labor Board 
about with so many restrictions that 
a very large administrative appa- 
ratus has to.be set up to take care 
of the mere mechanics required by 
the law. When this is followed by 
insufficient appropriations by Con- 
gress, the machinery of the Board 
for enforcement of the Act becomes 
inadequate 

Because time is frequently of the 
essence of a successful strike, many 
a strike has been called that could 
have been avoided if the machinery 
made available to the Board by Con- 
gress had been-as large as the Act 
by its very terms calls for With 
time, improvements in the Act will 
Suggest themselves. But that time 
has not yet come. 

The Act deals with a problem that 
is admittedly complicated in the ex- 
treme. Surely it would seem wise 
wait until experience has more 
clearly shown its defects before 
rushing to amend it And in this 
connection it is significant to note 
that by far the greater part of the 
present clamor for amendment of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
comes not from friends of collective 
bargaining, but from its foes. 


only 


hedges 


to 


William L. Hutcheson 


General President, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, 


janswers: 


President of The United Hatters, | 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- | 


national Union, 


answers: 

THINK all three questions can 

best be answered together. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
is based on the major premise that 
collective bargaining is the basis of 
industrial peace. A minor premise is 
that collective bargaining can be ef- 
fective only where there is approxi- 
mate equality in power between the 
parties to collective bargaining—the 
employer and the workers. 

Experience had shown that there 
was no such equality, because the 
employer had at his disposal very 
strong weapons against attempts by 
his workers to organize themselves 
into trade unions. Labor had to be 
protected against these weapons if 
collective bargaining was to be made 
a reality. The Act sought to redress 
the balance by defining certain of 
these weapons as unfair labor prac- 
tices, and prohibiting their use by 
the employer. 

By virtue of his position as em- 
ployer, that is, as job giver, the em- 
ployer could put a stop to attempts 
by his employes to organize by re- 
fusing to hire union workers, by 
threatening to discharge those who 
joined, and finally, by carrying the 
threat into effect. If he chose to be 
more subtle, he could organize and 
foster a company union and refuse 
to employ anybody who did not join 
his fraudulent “union”. 

These are precisely the methods of 
coercion and intimidation that are 
defined and prohibited as unfair 
labor practices in the Act. Until the 
passage of the Act they were per- 
fectly legal, and frequently consti- 
tuted an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to collective bargaining. Even 
today, as the records of the National 
Labor Relations Board show, em- 





\ Y frank opinion is that the Na- 
i tional Labor Relations Board 
should be repealed entirely. There 
is getting to be too much adminis- 
trative law in this Government and 
decisions written by immature, in- 
competent, self-styled judges with- 
out any judicial training and with- 
out sufficient analytical brain power 
to realize in many instances “what 
it’s all about”. 

In the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
our own economic power has suc- 
cessfully and legally carried the 
organization from a mere handful 
in 1881—when we were organized— 
to a membership of over three hun- 
dred thousand, with death and dis- 
ability relief and old-age pensions, 
and the right of a member, when he 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 








reaches the age of 65, to retire toa 
home in Florida second to none in 
the world. 

In answer to Question No. 2: How 
can any Body define any unfair 
labor practice when only one side 
can say what is unfair labor prac- 
tice? The pendulum cannot stand 


practice 
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AND, 


IF SO, 


VIEW of the public interest in the working of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as administered by the Labor Board, 


and because of increasing criticism voiced in some quarters, the 
Question of the Week is whether or not the basic law should be 


amended. 


To survey public opinion on this matter The United 


States News asked industrial executives, leaders in organized 
labor, and members of Congress on committees concerned with 


labor, these questions: 


1.—Should, or should not, the NLRA be amended? 


2.—If so, should amendments be for the purpose of 
defining unfair labor practices upon the part of unions 
as well as upon the part of employers? 


3.—How shall complaints from employers of unfair 
labor practices be dealt with? 


Answers received to these queries are presented herewith. 


at one side of the clock very long and penalties should be imposed in 


or the clock will stop, and that Is 
what this administration has done. 
Start the pendulum swinging both 
ways and watch employment pick up 
in private industry 

In answer to Question No. 3 
From our observations the only way 
an employer would or could get a 
fair hearing, or a craft organization, 
such ours, get a fair hearing, 
would be to discharge the entire 
personnel of the Labor Relations 
Board and reorganize with men of 
judicial training and with men who 
could diagnose each case with a 
fair and impartial mind and analyti- 
cally render a decision consonant 
with the spirit of fair play. 


as 


Daniel J. Tobin 


President, International 
Teamsters-Chauf- 
& Helpers of 


General 
Brotherhood of 
feurs-Stablemen 
America, 


answers: 

DID everything in my power to- 

ward helping in the passage of 
the National Labor Relations Act. I 
believe it is the greatest charter of 
freedom that Labor has ever ob- 
tained. As an officer in the labor 
movement for 35 years, men were 
deprived of the right to belong to a 
labor union and were discharged, as 
I was, for holding membership in a 
labor union 

Both myself and my associates on 
the Executive Council, including at 
that time John L. Lewis and others, 
discussed and helped to frame, as 
best we could, the National Labor 
Relations Act, in conferences with 
Senator Robert Wagner of New York. 
We believed that it was as nearly 
proof against misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations as anything that 
could be written. 

The principle and the benefit of 
the Wagner Labor Act remains, and 
the worker has obtained that free- 
dom which he desired. under its 
provisions, but the administration of 
the Act by the Board in charge of 
its administration, in many instances 
where Labor was involved or where 
two separate unions were involved, 
has been very discouraging, and in 
my judgment interpretations have 
been made that were absolutely con- 
trary to the intention and desire of 
both the Government and Labor 
when the Act was under discussion 
and when it became a law. 


AS TO AMENDMENTS 


You ask the following questions: 


“Should or should not the Labor 
Relations Act be amended?” 

It should be only to more 
thoroughly clarify the Act and to 
state in such clarification the in- 
tentiagn of the Congress; that the 
Act was not intended to interfere 
in settling disputes between legiti- 
mate labor unions, such as juris- 
dictional misunderstandings. 

“Should amendments be for the 
purpose of defining unfair labor 
practices upon the part of unions 
as well as upon the part of em- 
ployers?” 

Unfair labor practices have been, 
in my judgment, clearly defined by 
the Board and in most instances up- 
held by the courts. If an amend- 
ment could further clarify the un- 
fair labor practices there would be 
no objections to such an amend- 
ment by Labor as a whole. 

“How shall complaints from em- 
ployers of unfair labor practices be 
dealt with?” 

To this I answer that punishments 





POLITICAL ALMANAC NOTES 


JITH but few exceptions, all candidates for offices mentioned in 
the Political Almanac on Page 1 of this issue will be nominated 

in primaries and conventions as listed 
In New York, however, candidates for the Governorship will be 
Also in New York and in Indiana, 
candidates for office of U. S. Senator will be nominated in State con- 


nominated in State conventions. 


ventions 


Candidates for New York's two seats-at-large in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be nominated in State convention, following district 


primaries 


In Southern States Republican Congressional nominations will be 


made in district conventions. 








accordance with the law and the Act 
should be amended to increase such 
punishments or penalties if viola- 
tions obtained a second or third time 
after the employer had repeated 
and was found guilty of unfair 
practices. 


SAYS UNIONS ARE NOT TRUSTS 


I desire to add further that Labor 
has experienced misinterpretations 
of the law whenever Labor was suc- 
cessful in having legislation enacted 
to be helpful to Labor, as witness 
the case of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, where in every discussion in 
Congress when the law was under 
discussion before its enactment, it 
was clearly stated that the Act 
should not apply to Labor organi- 
zations. In many instances Labor 
organizations have been declared 
trusts and have been declared as 
acting in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

So it is with this law. Interpreta- 
tions have been made of the law 
in so far as Labor was concerned, that 
in our opinion were never intended. 
For instance, we find the Board de- 
ciding to enter into jurisdictional 
disputes and to attempt to set aside 
the decisions in such disputes which 
have been made by the highest 
courts within Labor itself. 

Such interpretations by the Board 
would undoubtedly result in making 
the law a complete failure because 
of the impossibility of the Board to 
enforce its decisions. 

The result is that unless the Board 
confines itself absolutely to the right 
or freedom of the individual, for 
which the Act was created, to join 
a union—any union or no union, 
as he sees fit—there is danger of the 
Board, created by the Act to give re- 
lief to Labor, by its actions being re- 
sponsible for the destruction of this 
Act, which, I repeat, is the first real 
charter of freedom for the workers 
that has obtained in all the years 
that I have been representing or- 
ganized labor. 


COMPANY UNIONS 

The main intention of Labor and 
the purpose of Congress in enact- 
ing the National Labor Relations 
Act was to eliminate the actions of 
corporation officials in intimidating 
and thus preventing their employes 
from joining a legitimate labor un- 
ion. To this end company unions 
were outlawed by the Act because 
company unions gave no freedom to 
the individual. 

Company unions and their crea- 
tion as obtained before the passage 
of the Act, promoted the spy sys- 
tem and the strike-breaking system 
within the corporations, as exposed 
in the LaFollette hearings and in the 
case of the miners of Harlan County, 
Kentucky. 

I repeat, the intent of the law was 
to eliminate such practices. The 
Board administering the Act have 
gone far afield of this original in- 
tention of the Congress in the en- 
actment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 





James B. Carey 
General President, United Electri 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, 


-answers: 


HOULD o: should not the Labor 
Relations Act be amended? 
Yes, the National Labor Relations 
Act should be strengthened by the 
passage of the Senate bill (S. 3390) 
which will make for a prompt, ef- 
fective and economical administra- 
tion of the Act, and will also make it 
impossible for violators under the 
Act to continue receiving the bene- 
fits of government contracts, loans 

and grants. 

Questions No. 2 and No. 3 were 
apparently intended to elicit an af- 
firmative answer to amendments of 
the National Labor Relations Act 
penalizing labor unions for “unfair 
labor practices.” 

I am definitely 
such amendments, 


opposed to any 


Underwood & Underwood 


PHILIP MURRAY 








Rep. F. A. Hartley, Jr. 


Republican, of New Jersey; 
Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 


answers: 

HIS law based upon a sound fun- 

damental premise, the 
right of labor to organize the 
purpose of collective bargaining, thus 
far has proved to be a dismal fail- 
ure. Instead of promoting indus- 
trial peace, it has brought about dis- 
order. Instead of encouraging more 
friendly employer - employe rela- 
tionship it has engendered mutual 
enmity. This is true partly because 
of the type of personnel in the 
NLRB, and even more so because 
of the haphazard, ill-considered, and 


that is, 
for 


REP. F. A. HARTLEY, JR. 





biased manner in which the Act was 
written. 

For six months I have been con- 
ducting a personal investigation of 
cases before the NLRB throughout 
the country, and I have come to the 
definite conclusion that there will be 
no improvement in business until the 
Wagner Act is amended, and I sug- 
gest the following amendments: 

1, That an employer who is the 
innocent victim of disputes between 
rival be given the right to 
complain of unfair labor practices. 

2. That the rules of evidence apply 
at all hearings of the Board. 

3. That labor as well as manage- 
ment should be held responsible for 
the fulfillment of contracts entered 
into in agreements under the NLRB 
decisions. 

4. That the definition 
in the Act which today applies only 
to an employer be made applicable 
to everyone 


unlons 


of coercion 


Rep. MatthewA. Dunn 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Labor, 


answers: 
HE Labor Relations Act 
passed for the purpose of giving 
to the working people the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining certain human 
rights to which they are justly en- 
titled but did not receive from many 
employers prior to the of 
this act 
If the Labor Relations Act is 


was 


passage 


un- 


SHOULD LABOR ACT BE AMENDED 
IN WHAT RESPECT? 


+ satisfactory, in 


— 


the opinion of the 
organizations representing labor and 
the employers of labor, it should be 
amended so that both the employ- 
ers and employes would be benefited, 





Philip Murray 


Chairman, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, 


answers: 


AM convinced that the National 

Labor Relations Act should not be 
amended and I can speak in this 
respect not only for myself but for 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. The Act was drafted with great 
care, was thoroughly debated in 
Congress at the time of its passage, 
and has proved to be workable in 
practical application. 
the amend- 
proposed 


familiar with 

which have been 
from time time. None of them 
would improve the Act or its ad- 
ministration. Most of them would 
distort the Law from its true pur- 
pose and make it an instrument for 
the destruction of labor unions 
rather than for their assistance. 

It is the theory of the Act that 
unorganized employes cannot pos- 
sibly hope to attain equality of bar- 
gaining power with their employers, 
organized for the most part in large 
and powerful corporations. The Act 
seeks to correct this unbalance of 
economic strength. It is for this 
reason that it offers assistance to 
employes alone. The pretense that 
this has resulted in biased and un- 
fair legislation is completely hollow, 
for the purpose of the Law was to 
correct an unfair situation by giv- 
ing protection to those who need it. 

Since I hold these views, I cannot 
answer your second and third ques- 
tions inquiring as to the form which 
amendments should take. There 
should be no amendments whatso- 
ever. I believe I can state with au- 
thority that the Committee for In- 

| dustrial Organization and Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee will 

| bend every effort to prevent any 
changes in the Act. 


I am 
ments 
to 
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30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 


In the Smart 
East Fifties 
Opposite the W aldor{- Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, _beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Deverly 


William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORE 











An 


cuisine of the European Dining 


ately reasonable, from $5 


ATLANTIC CITY 


BENNETT E. TOUSLEY 
General Manager 








Adventure in FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The continental atmosphere of the Traymore, and the delightful 


Room provide across-the-sea op- 


portunities for exchanging your modus vivendi. Rates are consider- 


THE 


European, $8 with meals. T BAYMORE 


— 
Hote! trasmere 
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Edward T. Taylor 


Colorado Statesman to Whom 

Billions Are Commonplace, 

EPRESENTATIVE EDWARD T 

TAYLOR, of Colorado, is taking 
his Congressional assignments in his 
Stride as he 80t! 
birthday much as he did when first 
elected to office back in the “horse 
and buggy days 

he State Senator of 1897, 
ginning year of his record of 
secutive public service, thought in 

terms of thous- 


approaches his 


the be- 


con- 


ands of dollars 
The newcomer 
to the House 
30 years 
thought in 
mil- 


ago 


terms of 


dollars 


lions of 


rs ee ae 


to settle and de- 
velop the West 
Later it was tens 
of millions. To- 
day Mr. Taylor 
Edward T. Taylor thinks nation- 
ally in terms of hundreds of millions 
He has to, being chairman of the 
committee which first must pass on 
all Federal appropriations. In that 
capacity he now has charge of the 
second and final bill of the current 
session providing for deficiencies. 

By the time the House and Senate 
have passed the measure, Repre- 
sentative Taylor will have dealt 
since Jan. 1 with a total well in ex- 
cess of $8,000,000,000 for the year 
beginning next month. The task has 
meant frequent conferences with the 
39 members of the Appropriations 
Committee, including heads of its 
numerous sub-committees, and with 
many other members of Congress 
who wanted special consideration 
for their districts and bills. 

“T take the attitude of one who 
can see the country as a whole,” 
he says good-humoredly. “After all, 
I come from the highest district of 
the highest state of the Union.” 

Other distinctions set Mr. Taylor 
apart. He never has been opposed 
for a nomination nor lost an elec- 
tion in twenty No one else 
in history who Congress 
after his 50th 
seen such consecutive 
has been the author of 
laws and constitutional amendments 
and Federal laws combined than any 
predecessor. 

Mr. Taylor is the oldest member 
of the House, having been born on 


contests 
entered 
birthday 
service. He 


has ever 


more state 


he has } 
the Appropriations 
fices of the 

said 


Elbert D. Thomas 


His Aim: Wage-Hour Legislation, 


Both Constitutional and Workable, 

\_ lesson of NRA is remembered 

by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 

of Utah, in seeking a way to recon- 

cile the Senate and House bills for 
wage and hour controls. 

The emergency of 1933, Senator 
Thomas says, brought into being a 
Structure “built wholly on sand.” 
NRA had a revolutionary beginning 
and met with a violent end. It had 
too much in it. The haste meant 
the benefits because proper 
care taken to assure its 
constitutionality. 


loss of 
was not 


Speaking as 
head of the 
Senate confer- 
ees onthe 
wage - hour 
question, t he 
Senator ad vo- 
cated that the 
committee 
make an evolu- 
lutionary ap- 
proach this 

Elbert D. Thomas time 

“Our problem is not to get a bill 
passed,”’ he said, ‘but to agree upon 
a bill which will work, which will at- 
tain its objects, and which will be 
constitutional.” 

There was almost a missionary 
tone in his voice, not unlike the years 
when he represented the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in 
Japan early in the century. Mem- 
bers of the Senate have come to ex- 
pect Senator Thomas in a spirit in 
contrast with belligerence of 
of some of his colleagues in debates 
important issues. 
heritage and 
account for 
Senator’s disposition. Born in Salt 
Lake City of English parents in 
1883, he studied at the University of 
Utah and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Later he taught at both in- 
Stitutions. His subjects included the 
ancient languages, Oriéntal philoso- 
phy and political science. 

Senator Thomas considers his own 


the 
on such t 
A natural 


help to 


academic 


ralning the 


George C. Mathews 


The United States News 


for Federal aid to education 
than the wage 
Between at- 


controversy 


* important 
measure 
about the latter, he is trying to 
bring about a Congressional vote on 
he States money to improve 

their school systems 
A “let’s quit now” attitude among 
many at the Capitol is working 
him, but he still feels there 
might be a chance. If this Congress 
Should fail to act, he predicts the 
next one will do so because the leg- 
islation “is on the ‘eventually must’ 


against 





George C. Mathews 


SEC Commissioner Finds Useful 
His Experience With Statistics 


YEORGE C. MATHEWS is an ac- 
countant who looks behind and 
ahead of the ledgers he studies. 
Years of experience in the field of 
finance and Statistics preceded his 
appointment to the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1933 and to help ad- 
minister the new law regulating is- 
sSuance of stocks and bonds. With 
the establishment of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, he be- 
came one of its Republican members 
Now he is newly launched on an- 
other term, to end in 1943 
. : Problems 
which reach 
his desk are 
considered 
from a broad 
perspective 
Mr. Mathews 
alternated be- 
tween teach- 
ing, private 
business and 
public service 
from the time 
of his gradua- 
tion from the University of Wiscon- 
in 1908 until his coming to 
Washington. 
The rate-making and financing of 
railroads and utilities interested him 
After two years on the 
the Oregon State Agricul- 
returned to Wis- 
the State Rail- 


especially 
faculty of 
tural College, he 
to work with 
road Commission.” 
The 
those of the present 
nor an engineer 
Mathews learned how 


consin 


tasks were much the same as 
Neither a law- 
himself, Mr. 
to deal with 


yer 


1] 


says, 


——— 
—— 


ket” is to be reenforced as an insti- anything,” Mr. Ma 
tution by the enforced distribution that, in 
investor should 
will be a chang- 


the more ‘it is 
portions of the field 
juntancy, we cannot predict 
tomorrow's ¢case can be 
handled by ay’s 
que, tor yesterday’s technique has so 
often proved insufficient today.” 


news 


ties Company qualified him 


a national responsibility large 
Federal re ation f t f information an 
have that 


quately 


changes, in his opinion tegl on , 
1 i I Regulation ade- 


tended as a challenge to the tradi ing process technie 
“If several years of administration 
f the | have taught us 


such business 
mar- 


tional forms of doing 


Rather, the “free competitive legislation 











ed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities 
made only by the prospectus. 


2 announcement and is not to 


herein mentioned. he fering is 
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$22,000,000 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


First Mortgage 312% Bonds; Series I 


To be dated June 1, 1938 To be due June 1, 1968 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


The prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated only from such of the undersigned 
and other dealers as are licensed and offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


A.G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION LEHMAN BROTHERS 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


June 1, 1938 


























S_______ 


“C\vrpose I get sick? After all, I’m only 
S human. And if I do get a touch of colic 
... or have a nervous breakdown... do 
you know what'll bring it on? Worry! Yes, 
sir, worrying about how long it would take 
us to get the doctor if anything happens. 

“Or suppose a pipe bursts in the bath- 
room? Or a burglar comes along? When is 
something like that happens you don’t write 

a letter, or go after help on horseback. No, 


sir. You hop to a telephone! 


BELL 


S 


keeping Wie 


FELEPHONE 


all those things without 


“And what about my mother? She’s got 
marketing to do. Sometimes she needs to get 
in touch with Dad during the day. And there 


are errands to be run. Well, she can’t do 


a telephone eee 


and give me the attention I expect. 

“All Dad needs to do to have a telephone 
ret in touch with the Business Office. I’d 
do it myself if I could just get out. But I 
can’t, So is it any wonder that worry is 


wake half the d aye” 


SYSTEM 


F< TS 





THE 
GASOLINE 
PARADE 


LEADS 




















EMEMBER THE SONG, “I Love a Parade”? Ev- 
R erybody loves a parade...admires the leader! 
In gasoline, that’s Mobilgas! Every minute of the 
day, more than 1,000 motorists stop for this brand. 
Its quick power—long mileage—have made Mo- 
bilgas America’s favorite gasoline! 


Isn’t that proof that 
Mobilgas is the gaso- 
line for your car, too? 


EVERY DAY 1% MILLION 
MOTORISTS CHOOSE MOBILGAS 
AS THE BEST GASOLINE BUY! 











It’s America’s Favorite Gasoline 








MOBILGAS~” MOBILOIL 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPARY, INC. 


AFFILIATES: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY_ GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


obilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Woecrsqraia * 


Recovery Prospects: 
Latest Predictions 





Outlook for business still clouded. 
Price declines add to deflation. 

What Government forecasters see 
in the future. 








GROWING pessimism over the summer and 
early fall outlook for business is noted gen- 
erally among the Government’s chief forecasters 
There is more and more of a tendency on the 
part of these officials to cross off all of 1938 as 
a bad dream and to look to 1939 as the earliest 
date for a really substantial upturn 
Renewed weakness in commodity 
referred to as a particularly discouraging devel- 
opment. Declining prices for raw materials 
cause buyers to hold off, further accentuating 
the deflationary pressure. 

The index of farm prices is at the lowest level 
in four years. A cecline of approximately 30 pe: 
cent has occurred the Despite 
larger crops this decline is being reflected in a 
drop of about 15 per cent in farm cash income 
Wheat has broken through 70 cents a bushel, 
cotton through 8 cents a pound in spite of a 9- 
cent Government price-fixing loan. 

Other commodity prices likewise have been 
weak. Copper is back near depression levels and 
one of the largest producers is closing down its 
mines to try to help correct a lop-sided supply 
Situation. Scrap iron prices are weak and so are 
many others. 


RETAIL SALES CURTAILED 


Department store sales are running 14 to 19 
per cent below a year ago. Mail order houses 
finally are reflecting the curtailment in farm 
income. 

There is renewed talk of longer-than-usual 
shut-downs of automobile factories while in- 
ventories are worked off and preparations are 
made for new-model production. Steel activity 
is down to 26 per cent of capacity and officials are 
talking of a 20 per cent rate before the turn 
comes. 

In fact the level of industrial production nov 
is estimated at below 75 per cent of the 1923-25 
level in contrast with the rate of about 117 per 
cent that prevailed a year ago. 

The boom in home building which FHA offi- 
cials have been predicting, continues to fade 
into the future. 

The fact of the matter is that as the Govern- 
ment’s forecasters see it, 1938 will be a very bad 
year. They already have crossed off the first 
half of President Roosevelt's recovery program 
as of negligible immediate importance. This was 
the half based upon the idea of scaring people 
with money into thinking that inflation was 
ahead. 


HOPES FOR 1939 UPTURN 


Actual large scale spending, sufficiently im- 
portant to give a definite boost to recovery, now 
is scheduled by officials for 1939. Their ggfi- 
mate is that, with tax revenues down and Gov- 
ernment outgo up, next year will see the Gov- 
ernment adding about $300,000,000 a month net 
to the stream of purchasing power. This con- 
tribution they expect to prove sufficient to give 
a definite impetus to the upturn that should 
have started earlier. 

The forecasters continue to watch the inven- 
tory situation very closely. In many lines of 
trade, inventories of goods are much lower than 
they were and orders should be forced before 
long. But in many manufacturing lines inven- 
tories of raw materials are at uncomfortably high 
levels even now. In agriculture they are on the 
point of rising very sharply. 

Official opinion is quite uniform, in spite of 
present discouraging signs, that the low levels 
of activity of recent months represent the ap- 
proximate bottom of this depression with a slow 
upturn due late in the year 


markets is 


past year 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


W. J. CAMERON, Official of the Ford Motor 
Company: We are thinking of the part of 
Industry into the leadership of Labor—for these 
are not opposed interests, they are one move- 
ment. In industry, no employer could be called a 
“labor leader” whose mismanagement halts the 
work; we should regard him, rather, as a leader 
to idleness. 

Men who blaze the trail of invention and show 
us better ways, men who through initiative lead 
their fellows to work, and, through work, lead 
them to wages, and, through wages, to higher 
standards of personal and family life. These are 
the men who rightfully should be known as labor 
leaders. In production they discovered methods 
that economized costs and so reduced prices, and 
by reducing prices they widened markets, and 
by widening markets they increased wages and 
expanded employment, and by expanding em- 
ployment they contributed to its continuity— 
they multiplied opportunities for work. No one 
calls them labor leaders, yet they alone have led 
labor in its rise, and labor has followed them 
more than it has followed any other. 

Leaders of protest, censors of bad working 
conditions, naturally spring up from those con- 
ditions. But the man who sets up the job, starts 
the work, serves the public so that the work may 
g0 on, deals fairly with his plant so that the 
product may go on, and distributes their proper 
share to all who participate in the work that they 
and the community may go on—to him the title 
of Labor Leader truly belongs. 

(From a recent radio address at Detroit over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System), 
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Seite ase CNRE Exports 


A New Upset Occurs in World Trade 
as America Sharply Reduces Her Purchases from Abroad 


of 
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from U.S. 
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Cnart based on Government data 


HE chart above suggests trouble ahead for American foreign trade. 
Imports of foreign goods are shown to have taken a drastic decline 
in recent months, losing much of the ground gained since the bottom 


was reached in 1932. 


Exports of American goods to foreign nations, on the other hand, 
have held to a level higher than a year ago, around the highest levels 
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of the recovery period. 


than 1n goods. 


The result is a recurrence of the “favorable 
balance of trade” that brings in billions of gold but upsets world trade. 

This lack of balance between foreign buying and selling, trade ex- 
perts say, cannot continue for long owing to the increased difficulties 
that foreigners have in paying for American goods in dollars rather 





(MOCSGIAAIGI? A “FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE’: 
ITS ADVERSE EFFECT ON DOMESTIC BUSINESS 


| aeomeneet buying of American products, un- 

til now, has served as one really encour- 
aging sign in an otherwise drab business situa- 
tion. 

The experts in foreign trade now report that 
this buying shows signs of shakiness. They 
are predicting that the depression, before long, 
will catch up with the export business. 

American buying of foreign products months 
ago reflected the depression, 

The contrast between what has happened to 
exports of merchandise and what has happened 
to imports of merchandise is graphically por- 
trayed by the chart at the top of this page. 

Foreigners, the chart discloses, have contin- 
ued to buy heavily of American products. They 
actually spent more dollars in this country dur- 
ing April, 1938, than in April a year ago, in 
sharp distinction to the experience with domes- 
tic buyers. The April exports amounted to 
$274,482,000 this year and $268,945,000 last year. 


But Americans, as the 


AND THEIR EFFECT chart also discloses, have 
effected a drastic curtail- 


ON FOREIGN TRADE nent of their purchases 


from foreigners. Imports are little more than 
one-half as large as they were at the peak last 
year. In April the imports of $159,907,000 worth 
of foreign goods contrasted with $286,837,000 
spent on foreign goods in April, 1937. 

Four months of 1938 have provided what is 
known as a “favorable trade balance” amounting 
to $435,312,000. This country has sold abroad 
that many more dollars worth of merchandise 
than it has bought from abroad. 

Some members of Congress already are point- 
ing with pride to this large favorable trade bal- 
ance. 

But it is in that very same balance that the 
experts see trouble ahead for this country’s 
sales abroad. These experts point out that for- 
eigners must be able to obtain dollars if they 
are to continue to buy heavily. They can obtain 


FALLING IMPORTS 


dollars in only two ways, either through the 
sale of goods or through the sale of gold. 

The United States has received more than 
$600,000,000 worth of gold in the last six months. 
The gold supplies of most foreign nations are 
very low. 

Nations like Japan, badly in need of raw mate- 
rials for war purposes, are continuing to dip 
into their gold reserves to pay for their pur- 
chases here. Some other nations are using 
hoarded supplies of dollars for much the same 
purpose. But others are beginning to take ac- 
tion to curtail purchases in the United States. 

Argentina is reported to be planning to put 
new exchange difficulties in the way of Ameri- 
can companies trying to sell goods there. Great 
Britain is cooling to the idea of tariff conces- 
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sions for American products in the reciprocal 


trade agreement now being negotiated. Italy, 
needing wheat, is shunting orders around the 
United States to buy from countries that will 
take her products. Germany long ago ditched 
American cotton for Brazilian cotton because 
Brazil would take German products in exchange. 


BARRIERS RISING In nation after nation 


AGAINST IMPORT OF Pressure to raise barriers 


against goods from the 
AMERICAN GOODS United States is assert- 
ing itself. 


This is the same process of distintegration 
that occurred in foreign trade after the 1929 
depression. It is a process that Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, is seeking to reverse with 





The last prosperity bulwark under- 
mined. Declining imports portend 
trouble for bulging exports. 

What this means for the future. 











his reciprocal trade agreements. Those agree- 
ments aim at a gradual reduction in the trade 
barriers that have grown throughout the world 
in recent years. 

Actually, however, recent developments re- 
veal that the program of Secretary Hull is quite 
powerless to deal with the forces of nationalism 
at home and abroad. 

What is happening is clearly shown by the 
facts and figures. 

Deflation first hit the United States. As trade 
contracted, so did the demand for those things 
that foreign nations sell here. Less rubber was 
needed for automobile tires, less newsprint was 
needed for newspapers, less wool was needed for 
clothing. Falling demand, in turn, reacted on 
prices. Lower prices made tariffs more diffi- 
cult to scale with the result that foreign goods 
were kept out. Improved crops removed the 
need for importing wheat and corn and butter. 

The decline in American buying of foreign 
products caught foreigners in a vulnerable po- 
sition. 

They had contracted to buy heavily of Amer- 
ican copper, American scrap-iron, American air- 
plane engines, American machinery and other 
products that fit into war preparation plans. 
When fewer dollars flowed from the United 
States to foreign markets dollars became more 
difficult to obtain and payment for goods often 
had to be made in gold. 

But this process pinches. So foreign nations 
are spending fewer dollars for American cotton 
and American wheat, seeking supplies else- 
where. Yet American farmers must sell their 
surplus cotton and wheat and pork products 
abroad or face a glut and lower prices at home. | 





+ This is exactly what now is happening. 


AMERICA’S PROBLEM: As 4 result, the United 
HOW TO SELL FARM States finds itself con- 

fronted with the problem 
PRODUCTS ABROAD 


of finding some way to 
prevent ruin for 2,500,000 families dependent 
upon cotton growing for a livelihood and for 
1,500,000 families dependent upon wheat for 
their livelihood. 

This problem leads, in turn, to drastic and 
compulsory Government controls over produc- 
tion and marketing. It leads to subsidies and 
price fixing and what the country has come to 
know as “regimentation.” 

At the moment, the troubles of agriculture 
with its narrowed foreign market are reacting 
on farm commodity prices. That reaction in 
turn is leading to new depression in other com- 
modity markets and to deflationary symptoms 
not unlike those of 1932. 

Is there, then, any offset to the forces that 
now are working in world trade? 

Secretary Hull offers one offset. Mr. Hull 
recognizes that the United States now is a credi- 
tor nation with large loans abroad, where before 
the war she was a debtor nation. He sees that if 
foreign nations are to meet their debt obliga- 
tions and at the same time are to buy more 
American products they must be able to sell 
more to the United States, in total, than they 
buy from the United States. 

If unable to sell more than they buy, payment 
must be in gold and this country already pos- 
sesses the bulk of the world’s monetary gold. 


Consequently, Secre- 


SEEN IS INCREASED tary Hull is convinced 
that real recovery must 


FEDERAL CONTROLS involve a further lower- 


ing of tariffs to permit a freer flow of goods and 
must involve also a revival of American financ- 
ing of economic development in undeveloped 
areas of the world. 

But the undeveloped countries are hostile to 
the “Yankee imperialism” represented by Amer- 
ican money. The developed countries abroad 
are engaged in war preparation that loans would 
serve to finance. At home political pressures 
make drastic tariff reductions difficult. 

Lacking progress in the direction of freer 
trade, the admitted alternative is a growth of 
government controls in agriculture and finance 


ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


and industry. 

The chart of trends in foreign trade reveals 
what the experts regard as a very unhealthy situ- 
ation that does not bode well for the advocates 
of recovery through a freer flow of capital and 
of goods between the markets of the world. 

Rather the chart trends point in the direction 
of greater and greater pressures working for 
nationalistic controls, with their regimentation. 

OwEN L. Scort. 
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Wecrsgrata + 
The Move to Revive 
Processing Taxes 





Old style taxes ina new dress. The 
story of a search for more money 
| with which to pay farm subsidies. 








N additional $212,000.000 in subsidies for 
A farmers has a strong chance of approval by 
Congress. As a condition of approval there is 
agreement that in 1939 processing taxes will be 
revived to provide the money for what hencee 
forth will be known as “parity payments.” 

Processing taxes first came into being with 
the original Agricultural Adjustment Act. They 
amounted to 4.2 cents a pound on raw cotton, 30 
cents a bushel on wheat, 2.25 cents a pound on 
hogs and a varying amount on tobacco and rice. 

The Supreme Court found that the money 
raised by these taxes was used to effect a cone 
an end that the Court 


trol of farm production 
the National 


held to be outside the domain of 

Government. 

NEW TAXES; NEW NAME 
Now wholly new set of taxes is 


being devised 


This set will go 


however, a 


“tariff 


taxes. 


under the name of 
instead of 
not on raw materials but 
raw agricultural mate- 
taxes, will 


value of the 


fees” processing 


equalization 
Also it will be levied 
on goods made from the 
Furthermere, the 


according to 


rial new fees, or 
be graduated 
product 

As an example: 

In the case of cotton, instead of a flat proces- 
sing tax of 4.2 cents a pound on the raw cotton 
going into manufacture, there would be an 
equalization fee levied on cotton yarn. This fee 
eraduated from one-half a cent a 
lowest grade yarn to 6 cents a 


the 


would be 
pound on 
pound on the highest grade 
In the wheat, instead of a flat tax:: 
of 30 cents a bushel on wheat being processed, } 
the fee would be ievied on the wheat flour at 
> rate of about a third of a cent to half a cent * 


the 


case of 


a pound, according to grade 

The same scheme would apply to tobacco and 
rice. No tax would be levied on hogs or other 
livestock 


THE EXPECTED YIELDS 


By graduating the tax rates the sponsors of 
equalization fees hope to meet the objection that 
taxes, bearing 
The ex- 


products. 


processing taxes are “regressive” 
heaviest on those least able to pay. 
pected yields are as follows: 
$95,000,000 
80,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
14,500,000 

The money derived from the projected fees 
would be used to supplement soil conservation 
payments, which now amount to $500,000,000 a 
year. The new payments would be in addition 
to price stabilizing loans which this year may 
amount to several hundred millions of dollars and 
other important subsidies to 


Cotton (including rayon) 
Wheat 

Rice 

Corn 

Tobacco 


in addition to 
farmers. 


EFFECT ON RETAIL PRICES 

It is figured that the proposed equalization fee 
on wheat would add one-tenth of a cent to the 
cost of material going into a loaf of bread. The 
fee on cotton, according to official estimates, 
would increase the cost of material in a rough 
cotton shirt by two cents and the cost of material 
in a pair of over-alls by three cents. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, Administrator, Works 
Progress Administration: The present instability 
and insecurity of American workers needs no 
further illustration than has been provided dure 
ing the last few years by the millions of unem- 
ployed. Under these terribly aggravated condi- 
tions, the Administration in Washington has , 
faced the Herculean task of reversing the whole 
national attitude toward the man in the street 
and concerning irectly with a certain 
minimum of security for him. It has done this 
not only for humanitarian and democratic rea- 
sons, but out of a deep conviction that it is good 
business to do so—that among the low-income 
and no-income groups in our own country there 
may be developed a market for our own farms 
and industrial plants which will go a long way 
toward solving their problems 

After all, what does the average American 
want or need? He wants a decent home, with 
decent furniture and food and adequate clothing 
for his family. He wants enough to pay the doc- 
tor and the dentist. He wants good schooling 
for children and a little opportunity for 
recreation. He is willing to work for these things. 
Then he wants to know that if he has work, he 
will be able to live out his declining years in 
decent comfort. 

I know this is what the 
If there are some people in 
have been denied an education 
that they do not know they want it, 
bitterly hopeless that they no longer allow them- 
selves to think of it, what of that? Their chil- 
dren will have a better chance. 

Those who disagree with the policies of this 
national Administration believe these things can 
be accomplished by giving business an absolutely 
free hand. Everybody recognizes that the most 
desirable way to do it is through private em- 
ployment, but we believe all modern experience 


itself 


his 


average man wants. 
this country who 
so completely 
or others so 


in this country demonstrates that business alone 
cannot do it. And when business fails, it is the 
New Deal thesis that Government must help. 

(From a commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, June 1). 
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The United States News : 


FOUR YEARS OF SILVER BUYING BRINGS 


/WORLD'S GREATEST HOARD—AND TROUBLE—TO U. S. 


The United States, becom- 
ing owner of more than 
half the world’s gold, buries 
the surplus in the hills of 
Kentucky. | 

And now it builds a vault | 
near West Point on the 
Hudson River in which to 
store its surplus silver. The 
silver on hand will nearly fill 
the depository and still -it 


country 


d 64 2 


ready market in this 

substantially 

higher 

prevail 

purchase 

fec 

In June 
ined only n ounces of 

the 


ounces— 


total 


th of 


The expressed objective was 


rease the use of silver as 
hereby expanding the 
market for it and increas- 
Also, argument 
was advanced that if price of 
silver were raised our export trade 
with China and certain other coun- 
tries would be increased 

Under the authority conferred by 
the Thomas amendment, President 
Roosevelt on Dec. 21, 1933, issued a 
proclamation establishing the pro- 
gram to buy domestic silver 

Later, under the Silver Purchase 
Act of June 19, 1934, Treasury 
was given additiona! broad powers to 
amount of silver in 


20V- 
nmental 
the 


ing the price 


the 


the 


vast 


+ 
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The explanation of the treadmill 
character of the task is to be found 
in the fact that at about the time 
the purchase program became effec- 
foreigners, alarmed by war 
scares and threats of economic in- 
stability in their own countries, be- 
gan to seek a safe refuge for their 
gold in this country 
1934, the 
Treasury's 
value is 


tive, 


monetary 


Stocks of 


Since June, 
value of the 
silver (the monetary 
culated at $1.29 an ounce) has in- 
creased two billion dollars ut dur- 
ing the same period the value of gold 
held by the Treasury has been in- 
ceased five billion, fifty-nine million 
dollars. 


cal- 


13 





ne nrich foreigners 
‘hus, the Treasury figure 
t 1,280 million ounces of t! 
trom abdroaa 


or about 


shases came wnhue 
a 
3 


17 mililon ounces 
one-fourth as much, 
American producers and oil 


mestic sources 


came irom 


has been one 
beneficiaries alt 
» program upset China’ 
system, forcing abandonment 
Silver 


a managed currency 


Standard and introduct 

and decreased 
Chinese purchases of American 
n the last 
United States 
ounces of Chinese 


goods. It is reported that 


two years 
bought 250 million 


aione the 


sliver 

A new underst jing with China 
for t rchase of silver which was 
Mor- 


completed in April, Secretary 
4 lls for ¢ 


nthau disclosed June 2, ca 

lipments ending June 
innounced 
that an- 


been 


few days 


newly-mined silver and that addi- 


1 purchases have been made of 
Spanish silver. 

Soon after the program went into 
effect the Treasury’s aggressive pur- 
chase policy and the action of specu- 
lators forced the price of silver bul- 
lion up and caused a wave of private 
smelting of silver coin into bullion 
in a number of countries. Bolivia, 
Chile, Italy, Uruguay, Mexico, and 
several other nations were seriously 
affected 

By its policy the Treasury reversed 
the usual international flow of silver 
Before 1931 this country was a silver 
exporter while China and India were 
the chief consuming countries. Since 
1933 the reverse has been true and 
the volume of the silver flow has 
been increased many fold. 
effects of the 
point out that 


States is con- 


up the 
economist: 
4 the United 
cerned, the principal effect has been 
maintenance of employment in the 


program, 


SO lar as 


ee 
ber, trucks, machinery and other 
materials used in mining. 

Of one consequence, howevef, 
there can be no doubt. As a ree 
sult of the silver purchases this 
country is not only Midas of the 
world’s gold but it also has the 
largest supply of silver. 

Buried in the deep-sunken vaults 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, is five and 
a half billion dollars’ worth of gold, 
the greatest treasure trove of all 
time. And now there is to be buried 
in the vaults of the new depository 
at West Point the world’s largest 
hoard of silver. GLENN NIXON. 














CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Latest Map and Analysis of the 


MALARTIC 
GOLD AREA 


forwarded upon request. 


BRIDGER: Party 5088 
~ Members HEVENORGG 


2,300 million 


in them 


acquire a 
foreign as 


kets 


TOFPONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 


flows in. 

An explanation of what 
the silver purchase policy 
has meant not only to this 
country but to others. 


silver mining regions and the indus- 
tries which supply steel, power, lum- 


well as domestic mar- Approximately 700 million dollars other month-to-month agreement 


now i¢ ke 
of the expenditures for silver have has been made with Canada to buy 








» purchase of this huge quantity 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 
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TEARING 
United States Military Academy 
reservation at West Point 
ing which soon will be the depository 
for the world’s la 
or, for that matt 
the largest store of the white metal 
in all history. 


completion on the 


is a build- 








$100,000,000 
United States Steel Corporation 


Ten Year 314% Debentures 
Dated June 1, 1988 an 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 


gest hoard of silver 


is probably 


And yet this building, 252 feet long, 
166 feet wide and 22 feet high, has 
only a little more than enough vault 
space for the silver this country has 
bought in the last four years under 
the silver purchase programs of 1933 
and 1934 
The capacity of the deposi- 
tory, scheduled during the next few 
weeks to receive the first shipments 
of silver from the present crowded 
storage vaults in Denver, San Fran- 
‘isco, Philadelphia and other Treas- 
tury depository cities, two billion 
ounces 


Due June 1, 19,4 


Semi-annual sinking fund of $2,500,000 payable each June 1 and December I commencing June 1, 1939, to be applied to 
the purchase of Debentures if obtainable at or below the redemption price applicable on the next ensuing interest 
payment date and, if not so obtainable, to the redemption of Debentures drawn by lot. 


Wide World 

SILVER BARS AMONG THE GOLD BRAIDS 
EST POINT, favorite spot for cadets’ straight backs and perfect 
drill formation, is Uncle Sam's favorite spot for his newest 
strong box which, when completed, will hold close to a billion dol- 
Hint for tourists: Much 








Redeemable at the option of the Corporation in whole or in part, on any interest date on 30 days’ notice, or on any other 
date on 60 days’ notice, to and including June 1, 1941, at 103°,; thereafter, to and including June 1, 1944, at 102%; 
thereafter, to and including June 1, 1947, at 101%; and thereafter, at 100%. Also redeemable through the 
operation of the sinking fund on any interest payment date on 30 days’ notice at the same prices. 


new 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which include important information not oullined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


lars of silver bought by the Government. 
secrecy has surrounded the project, but the work is well within 
sight of the New York main highway route 9W, just south of the 
old North Gate of the Military Academy. The Corporation, incorporated in New Jersey in 1901, is a holding company owning a 
controlling stock interest in various subsidiaries which principally conduct integrated 
operations for the production and sale in competitive markets of a wide variety of finished and semi-finished steel 
products, Collectively the subsidiaries constitute the largest domestic producer of steel. Operations include the 
production of most of the coal, substantially all of the iron ore, limestone and coke, and part of certain other raw 
materials used by the subsidiaries. Steel products (other than rails) and cement are generally quoted for delivery 
at place of destination. The Federal Trade Commission has attacked this price basis as to cement in a now pend- 
ing proceeding and has recommended that steel products be sold f. 0. b. manufacturers’ mill. 

The Corporation and certain subsidiaries own all of the capital stock of 15 common carrier railroads which 
operate approximately 1,315 miles of road. These railroads are important by reason of the transportation facilities 
made available to the subsidiaries and the dividends received from the large investments therein. 

The properties of the subsidiaries consist principally of iron and steel manufacturing properties, coke plants, 
railand water transportation properties, and owned and leased iron ore and coal properties. The plants and facilities 
vary in age, condilion and operating efliciency. Substantial expenditures may be required during the next few 
years to replace or rebuild various plants and facilities. 


Up to March 31 approximately 1,- THE CORPORATION 
600,000,000 ounces of silver had been 
bought under the silver purchase Silver has 
program at a nearly a 
billion dollars 
Still 
tion of the 
Treasury. 
Silver is 





The Act set 


purchases wert 


forth this goal: Silver 
to be made at not to 
until the silver 


had important 


reper- 


total cost of cussions all over the world It has 
exceed $1.29 an ounce 
Japan and changed the Chines asury were equal 

brought in value the 


monetary value of all gold and silver 


helped China wage war against 


> age- holdings of the T: 


there is no sign of a diminu 
inflow of silver to the 
Just about as much ; 
being bought now as has 1e: SLOCKS In the 
been bought on the average during as When the Act 
the last four years. In fact, the "oul . for acquisition of between one billion 
purchases of foreign silver so 
this year have been averaging about 12 
two million dollars a week as ment to the Agricult j silve1 
trasted with average of Act was adopted authorizing th ury 
$1,500,000 a 
Domestic 


old currency system; it has to one-fourth of total 
prosperity 


Mexico and 


to silver producers in 


other foreign count! country 


well as to the producers was passed it called 


far All this had its beginning on Mi and a billion and a half ounces of 


the Thoma ] ilver More than th Outstanding as of 
ait Hoda Aalheia ol A ViVi Aichdl bhin 


CAPITALIZATION December 31, 1937 
been bought but the Treas- Long Term Debt: 
pursuing Funded debt of Corporation : ‘ weed 
Funded and long term debt of subsidiaries consolidated 
Subsidiaries’ stocks not held by Corporation (book value 
Capital Stock of Corporation ‘Par Value $100): 
Preferred Stock, 7% Cumutative (3,602,811 shares) 
Common Stock (8,703,252 shares are 


wher! amount of (The Cerperation and Subsidiaries—Consolidated) 


con- Nas 

‘ 279,000.00" 

120,293,207 00° 
5,287 623.33 


a desert travelei 
far from its 


an ibout a like 
week 


producers of silver are 


President to establish bimetallism by a goal 


mirage, is still a 


Started. 


last year. 


fixing the ratio between silver and as when it 


360,281,100.00 
870,325,200.00° 





tincludes $66 ,059,7/9.77 guaranteed by the Corporation, less $11; ,000 in treasury. 


*Funds sufficient to discharge the $279,000 funded debt of Corporation are on deposit with the respective 
trustees. Subsequent to December 31, 1937, the Corporation borrowed $50,000,000 from banks and a subsidiary 
issued $30,000,000 First Mortgage 3!2% Bonds due October 1, 1962. On April 4, 1938, the shares of outstanding 
common stock of $100 par value were changed, share for share, into conimon stock without par value of a stated 
capital of $75 per share, thus decreasing the common capital stock liability to $652,743,900. 


The following condensed income statement has been summarized from the Offering Prospectus and 
should be read in conjunction with the Condensed Consolidated Income Statement and Condensed 
Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the years 1928-1937 and the other financial statements and related 
notes appearing in such Prospectus, particularly as to the adjustments at December 31, 1935 aggregating $270,000,000 
for increased reserves for depreciation and obsolescence which were charged to a special earned surplus account 
segregated prior to 1928. No allocation can be made of the portion of such $270,000,000 which applies to the years 
1928-1935 and which would reduce net income for these years. All of the financial statements referred to in the 
foregoing have been reviewed by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., independent public accountants. 


EARNINGS 





Special income 
and net 
adjustments of 
various accounts 
$ 6,170,788 
9,972,161 
10,901,536 
19,341,659 

124,016 
1,335,411 
92,114 


Income or \oss after 
taxes and before special 
income, depreciation, 
acpletionand interest 
$200,986,299 
265,838,932 
157,710,232 
46,484,000 
25.060,400° 
10,912,418 
27,870,467 
53,907 ,877 
110,968,550 
158,929,876 


Interest and 
amortization ef 
debt discount 
$25,746,009 
14,944,870 
5,640,097 
5,469,624 


Net income 
or loss 
fer yoor_ 
$114,173,775 
197,592,060 
104,421,571 
13,038,141 
71,175,705° 
36,501 ,123° 
21,667,780° 
1,146,708 
50,583,357 
94,944,358 


Depreciation 
and depletion 
$67,237,303 

63,274,163 

58,550,120 

47,317,894 

40,319,794 5,313,461 

43,584,499 5,164,453 

44,579,309 5,051,052 

47,801,389 4,959,780 

55,466,762 4,918,431 

59,589,159 5,141,088 


Year 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
19323 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
* Loss. 





What Does Your 
Assistant Tell His Wife About You? 


Does He Call You a “Swell Guy” 
Or “Just Another Credit Grabber’’? 





744,729 


During the quarter ended March 31, 1938 when the subsidiaries operated at 32.3% of their rated capacity for 
rolled steel products, as compared with 71.2% for the year 1937, the consolidated net loss was $1,292,151 after 
‘ : ‘ providing $11,534,937 for depreciation and depletion. 
financial statements, or economically supervise trafhe 


by rail, plane and truck. 


HE often forced diplomacy of an assistant’s relation- 
ship with “The Boss” may conceal that 
would downright shock an executive. 


The net proceeds from the sale of these Debentures (estimated at $97,870,000 after deducting 
expenses) are to be used to the extent of $50,000,000 for the repayment of bank loans. The remainder 
will be added to the cash funds of the Corporation, as were the proceeds of such bank loans. Cash funds 
have been and are to be called upon, among other things, for expenditures for modernization, extension and 
replacement of various manu/acturing plants and facilities of the subsidiaries. Such expenditures which have been 
A substantial during the past 3 years aggregated approximately $135,000,000 during 1937, and at December 31, 1937, 
ting? Have you ever figured how eas you could give authorizations for contemplated additional expenditures of this nature after that date aggregated approximately 
he Ip them to he Ip themselves prepare for $80,000,000 of which approximately $46,500,000 was for the completion of a hot strip milland cold reduction sheet 
advancement right in vour business? and tin mills near Clairton, Fa., and a new slabbing mili at Bessemer, Pa. It is contemplated that most of such 
. work will be completed by the end of 1938. Approximately $45,000,000 of such unexpended authorizations at 
December 31, 1937, will have been expended up to June 1, 1938. 


becline PURPOSE 
eclings OF ISSUE 
; 

Have you ever taken the trouble to look over your 
organization a view to spotting here and there 


promising juniors who deserve better than they are get- 


Far too often business men take lip-service literally with 


too few of them earn, and keep, the lovalty of that very 


assistant who one day will fill their shoes. 
oe them a boost 
politics that | Inge on 


Yet, in those petty “office 
fancied slights or imagined policies of holding assistants 
back and down, lies the seed of much unrest, inefiiciency 
and lowered morale. s 








\ mere suggestion from you will carry great weight. 
\nd should you wish to go further, you might even 
underwrite the cost of LaSalle training for one or two. 
You'd be doing no more than thousands of other execu- 
tives have done before you-—farsighted executives of 
some of the large st corporations in this country today. 


The Debentures are unsecured and are to be issued under an Indenture dated as of June 1, 1938, 
between the Corporation and The First National Bank of the City of New York, as Trustee. No 
additional Debentures may be issued under the Indenture, Other indebtedness may be incurred by the Corporation 
or any subsidiary. Indenture provisions and Debenture holders’ rights (with certain exceptions and limitations 
stated in the Offering Prospectus) may be modified by vote of holders of 667/;% of outstanding Debentures. 
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more each 
year: 
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progressive business executives say to us 
Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters, including the undersigned and the 
others named in the Offering Prospectus, have severally agreed to purchase the Debentures 
from the Corporation at 981,%, or a total of $98,250,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered 
to the public at 100%, or a total of $100,000,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 13/,%, or 
a total of $1,750,000. Payment for and delivery of the Debentures are to be made on June 7, 1938, but may be 
postponed te not later than June 21, 1938. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Somewhere in the lineup of practical, interesting train- ONDER WRITING 
ing courses offered by LaSalle you may find the exact 
subject to fit every such man on your staff. Help a few 
of these embryo executives along the road to advance- 
ment! You'll find it one of the best investments you ever 
made—an investment whose yield is provable in terms 
of concrete results. 
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And that’s. ant to help them train t 
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and see our business—a// business—clear and wh 
young Jim Powers, for example, He ought to go 
accountanc 

May we have the opportunity of laying before you 
some of the factual “proof” pertinent to this matter? 
Just a word from you, and one of our representatives will 
be glad to call—whenever or wherever you wish, and 
without the slightest obligation. Address LaSalle Exten- 


sion, Chicago, or mail the coupon below. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


Ode 
va %, 


Enlightened company-policy along such lines accom- 
plishes business miracles—builds alert, aggressive sales 
forces—spurs on bookkeepers to qualify as 
treasurers—transforms minor department heads into ca- 
pable executives who know business law, can analyze 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to 
the approval of Messrs. White § Case and of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel forthe 
Underwriters, and to certain further conditions. It is expected that delivery of Debentures in temporary 
form, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan 
§ Co. on or about June 7, 1938, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of these 
Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during the 
period set forth in an agreement referred to in the Offering Prospectus, 
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I have checked— Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 


purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 
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— Dated June 2, 19388. 
Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar one on your 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Senate of the United States was considering last 
week an amendment to the relief appropriation bill to 
prevent the use of relief funds or relief agencies in poli- 
tics. 

I am presenting on this page excerpts from the debate. 
It gives an illuminating picture of what the morals of our 
times happen to be. All those who engaged in the debate 
as quoted here are Democrats and Mr. Barkley, it should 
be noted, is the spokesman of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. The reader should know that the amendment spon- 
sored by Senator Hatch of New Mexico, Democrat, was 
beaten by a vote of 40 to 37 and that an amendment along 
the same lines sponsored by Senator Austin, of Vermont, 
Republican, was defeated later in the day by 35 to 33. 

Honest elections are the best protection a nation can 
have against social disorder and enemies from within. 

Dishonest elections can never be persuasive and bring 
about the adjustment of minority to majority will. 

Honest elections are the real issue before the American 
people in the year 1938, and if the incorruptible section 
of the electorate will forget party lines and vote against 
the corruptignist group there will be a really new deal 
in America in the next Congress. 











Excerpts from a Debate in the Senate 
of the United States, June 2, 1938 


(From the Official Record ) 


R. BARKLEY (Kentucky). There are many 
M agencies and activities in this country which are 

not included in this appropriation measure. For 

22 years we have been appropriating money out 
of the Federal Treasury to aid the States in the con- 
struction of highways all over the country. There is not 
a highway employee in any State who is appointed by any 
agency of the United States Government. They are all 
appointed by the State governments, and by the State 
highway departments of the State governments; and 
every one of them is controlled by the State organization 
which he serves. Although millions of dollars are an- 
nually contributed out of the Federal Treasury to help 
the States build highways, we all know that there is not 
a State in the Union in which the political organization 
which is in control of the State does not prostitute for its 
own political purposes the employment of men and 
women on the highways, and within the offices construct- 
ing and conducting the highways. 

Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico for a question. Let me say further that this 
amendment does not touch such employees as those. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what I was about to call atten- 
tion to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are they in any better class, are they 
any more intelligent, are they any more patriotic, are they 
any more unselfish, than the men who are going to work 
on highways, paid out of W. P. A. funds appropriated in 
this joint resolution? 


JOBHOLDERS 


. Under this amendment, if it is 
adopted, a group of men may be 
working on a highway that is 


SHOULD BE 
being built out of W. P. A. funds, 
UNPOLITICAL and over which there are foremen 


and superintendents in an administrative capacity, and 
they will be denied any right to do anything but vote—it 
was very generous of the Senator from New Mexico to 
preserve in them the right to vote—and they may pri- 
vately express their views if they sneak up behind some- 
body and whisper into his ear what they think about some 
problem; but they may not express their views in public. 

Let us conceive of a highway being constructed or re- 
paired by W. P. A. workers who are denied the right to 
express themselves, and within a mile of that highway 
another road is being built or improved under the high- 
way department of some State, and every foreman, super- 
intendent, engineer, man or boy who works upon that 
highway may express his views. He may abandon his job 
and go out and electioneer for some candidate for office. 
I ask even the Senator from New Mexico how he can draw 
a distinction between those who work on a highway, paid 
out of W. P. A. funds, and those who work on a highway, 
paid partly out of road funds appropriated by Congress 
and in part by the State. 


HoNneEST ELECTIONS 


By a Narrow Margin the Senate Refuses to Prohibit Political Activity on the Part of the 
PWA and WPA and Federal Agencies Using Relief Funds—The Issue Should Be 
Revived—Dishonest Elections Undermine Public Confidence in Our Institutions 
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Mr. HATCH (New Mexico). Mr. President, does the 
Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico that question. 

Mr. HATCH. Then I answer the Senator in this 
fashion: If any such condition exists, it is the duty of 
the Senator from Kentucky and my duty to exercise every 
bit of power we have to see that these prohibitions extend 
to all such persons. If we have to go back to the States 
and clean up the States, let us do it; but let us also keep 
our own skirts clean. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator talks about going back 
to the States and cleaning up the States. Hercules was 
once assigned the task of cleaning up the Augean stables, 
and it took him a long time to do it. I am not certain 
that any of us here rise to the stature of heroism—cer- 
tainly not of mythological heroism—that attaches to the 
name of Hercules. ... 

Every man who is employed in any State as supervisor 
or superintendent or director of the unemployment-com- 
pensation service is paid 100 per cent out of the Treasury 
of the United States, and every one of them is appointed 
by and is under the control of the political organization 
which operates in the State. 


STATE POLITICS 


They are at liberty to roam 
around at their will, or at the will 
of their boss or their organiza- 


NOT COVERED 
tion, and indulge in politics t 
BY PROPOSAL their heart’s pe eo cit 


proposing that anybody connected with a job under W. 
P. A. or P. W. A., or C. C. C. or the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, or any other activity for which we 
appropriate money in this joint resolution, shall be tied 
with a rope to a tree so that he is helpless and cannot even 
speak, unless he can whisper in the ear of somebody what 
his convictions are, while all these others who draw pay 
out of the Treasury of the United States are free to roam 
at will and play the political game to their heart’s content. 

Mr. McCARRAN (Nevada). Is not that due to the fact 
that during the time Congress has been considering this 
very joint resolution, those who will administer this money 
have made public statements which in themselves were 
political, and were inclined to lead the populace of the 
country along certain political lines? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No man is greater than his creator, 
although men frequently assume to be; but no man is 
really greater than his creator. I suppose the Senator has 
reference to Mr. Harry Hopkins, who the other day made 
a reply to a newspaper inquiry about a situation in Iowa. 
I am willing to concede that Mr. Hopkins was guilty of 
an indiscretion in making that statement—the Senator 
from Nevada thinks it was even worse than an indiscre- 
tion—but I do not admit that as a matter of principle or 
as a matter of policy Mr. Hopkins was guilty of any more 
of an indiscretion because he spends the money than are 
we who appropriate it and put it at his disposal if we go 
around over the country expressing our views with respect 
to politics, and advising everybody in every State how he 
should vote upon any problem that may confront him. 


WHAT HOPKINS Mr. McCARRAN. Does not 
the Senator distinguish between 
DID IN IOWA those who merely appropriate 
DISAPPROVED and have no power of paying out, 
and the one who has absolute 
control and pays out directly to the dependent and the 
needy? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, I grant that there is a theoretical 
distinction. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Theoretical? 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is entirely possible that the 
Senator from Nevada, and I as a Senator from Kentucky, 
might influence votes within our State, if we were willing 
to do it, by promising greater appropriations to those who 
were in need, thereby influencing their votes in the same 
way that Mr. Hopkins or anybody else might influence 
them by expressing the thought that if he lived within a 
certain State he would vote for a certain candidate. 

I am not saying this in order to inject myself into the 
Iowa situation. I have not undertaken to do it. I have 
no interest in that contest, and I have no opinion with 
respect to what the people of Iowa ought to do, but if we 
are going to adopt a code of political purity and virtue on 
the floor of the Senate we ought to adopt it also when we 
are outside of this Chamber. We ought to concede to 
every American, high or low, whatever office he holds— 
whether it is a political or any other sort of office, whether 
it is an elective or an appointive office—the same right 
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which we exercise in our capacity either as Senators or as 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The fact of the matter is that (the 
amendment) has been modified, that it is confined to W. 
P. A. activities, and, going further, the W. P. A. activities 
to which this amendment addresses itself are those which 
have aroused the Nation. They have aroused the people 
of this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have aroused the Senate; I do 
not know whether they have aroused the Nation or not. 
[ Laughter. ] 


AMERICAN PRESS Mr. McCARRAN. They have 


gone further than that, and, they 


REFLECTS VIEWS have gone further than that be- 
OF THE PEOPLE <ause the press of this country 


has reflected the sentiments and 
ideas of the people of this country. ‘ 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a question; that is all I 
can yield for. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH (the State of Washington). 
Does the Senator intend to ask this body to believe that 
the press of this country reflects the sentiments of the 
people at any time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes;I think so. I will answer. I 
think the press of this country is supported by the Ameri- 
can people. If the press of this country were not sup- 
ported by the American people, the press of this country 
would go out of business. The press of this country repre- 
sents a great cross-section of American ideals as expressed 
by the average individual in the everyday walk of life. The 
press of this country is the voice of the people. The Sena- 
tor from Washington may not agree to that but it is never- 
theless true, and under a democratic form of government 
the voice of the people is the voice of the governing power. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with a thing which means 
much to American life. We are either going forward with 
a great democracy or we are going down. I have faith 
enough in the people of this country to believe that we are 
going forward. I have never lost faith in the people of 
this country. 


SHALL PEOPLE 


There is one thing uppermost 
in this amendment. It may be 
voted down, although I hope it 


OR FEDERAL 
will not be voted down. The u 
MONEY RULE? permost thing is, shall scaatints 


citizenship in its most lowly state occupy the high place 
which it was intended to occupy when this Government 
was created, or shall American citizenship in its most 
lowly state be dependent upon someone who doles out 
and deals out the money which comes from the brow of 
the labor of this country? Every dollar that goes into the 
Treasury of the United States of this country by way of 
taxation comes off the brow of labor. 

Today how many are there in America whose meal 
ticket is controlled by some Federal agency? Does that 
Federal agency controlling that meal ticket have the 
power to say to that individual that unless he votes as the 
one controlling says he shall vote, he will be cut off, or 
shall American citizenship stand in the high and lofty 
position which God intended that American citizenship 
should occupy? 

Mr. President, this is not a question of what comes out 
of the power of the Senate. It is not a question of 
whether the Senate is equal to someone who is on a dole. 
Weare all citizens, all humble, all responding to the same 
oath of citizenship. That being true, then why should 
we give the power to someone who has this money to deal 
out and dole out—why should we give him the right to 
say that someone subservient to him shall vote as he 
dictates? 

That is all there is to the amendment. If we express 
the will of the people of this country, then we will vote for 
the amendment. If we do not want to express the will of 
the people of this country, then we might vote it down. 
The whole question involved here is, Shall the people rule, 
or shall someone who has been delegated by the people to 
minister to the needs of the unemployed, the lowly and 
humble, dominate so that by reason of necessity, growing 
out of a colossal depression, the unfortunate shall yield 
their free will to the dominating force of money? 

The whole proposition involved in this amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico is man against 
money. May God grant for the sake of America and its 
leadership in the affairs of the world that the most lowly 
man, even though he be dependent, may never be denied 
the right to exercise free will in the way of an untram- 
meled and uninfluenced vote. 
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